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INTRODUCTION 


History of the Theology of Islam like that of - its 
Law is an account of the various ways in which Quran was 
interpreted. The Quran, be it remembered, was revealed 
piecemeal, during the course of 23 years, according as the 
need arose to solve the problems of life and death, of this 
World and the Next The Quranic thought is simple and 
intelligible “and; “according to Shafii, those who knew its 
jRIo language, idioms, structure and style could easily catch its 
meaning.| The moment the Companions of the Prophet 
heard a verse recited to them they forthwith understood 

what it conveyed. 
fad { ‘But hardly had the first generation of Muslims Ppass- 
on. dig ed away. when the influences of the Roman and Iranian 
tai i! ADAA vd civilizations began to sweep over the new Arab empire. 
R ‘D8 Translations ‘from the Greek ‘literature gave them ney 
literary tastes and initiated them into the art of diale 
ve Zest for novelty and inventiveness ‘in approach to’ eve 
thing came’ to’ ‘be ever on the increase, with the result t t 
the simplicity of the Quranic manner gradually lost its 
charm for them. ‘Slowly, step by step, a stage was 
ed when everything Quranic was attempted to be give 


intricate complications’ (Azad, The Ferjanan al- 
Dr. S. A: Latif, vol. 2, p. xi). 

’ Thus'the way of approach to the meaning of the 
‘Gitar has undergone numerous influences foreign to its 
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that they could not visualise its real grandeur, tried to 


phic thought. " 

= aie “The sad Pesult of all this was that the manner oj 
presentation adopted by. the Quran was lost in a maze « 
far-fetched . conceits, The strength of the Quranic mean- 
ing lies in the manner) of its presentation. It: is that whict 
Heads) clarity to its statements and observations, and make: 
signifi gnificant the import of its.stories and, parables, it: 

“appeals, and admonitions, and its purposes. Once the 

ce of this manner was missed, the true picture o! 

ithe, Quran was lost to sight. 

‘The manner of grgument observed by the erent 


sistas type of mind; and touch ory heart 
he Commentators obsessed by the philosophy an 
Jogic. of Greece could hardly bring themselves to look 
teality in its naturalness and appreciate it. They though 
that they were honouring their Prophets by turning then 
Jato dialecticians, They, sought to demonstrate the grea 
‘ness of the Quran by passing it into the framework 
Azistotelian logic, hardly realizing that was. never 
“primary, object. The result was that the beauty ; 
- attraction of the Quranic method of argument and 
‘demonstrating its truth was lost in a network of dialec 
<isquisitions. In fact, the truth had already been | 
‘The tragedy was that our commentators could not achic 
-eyen what they aimed at. They simply let the door ope 
mo doubt : and endless speculation. Imam Razi showed t! 


spirit. The Commentators of the Quran, when they found 


give it a meaning which suited ‘their sectarian and philoso- 


Rays when every doctrinal belief of Islam, came to be 
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‘greatest alacrity and ingenuity in promoting this consum- 
‘mation. 

"The trouble did not.end here. The application of 
philosophy to the Quranic thought gave rise to numerous 
dialectical terms,’ with the result’ that the simple:words of 
Arabic came to be invested with new connotations. The 
subject of the Quran,’it is obvious, is not the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, nor was the Arabic language at the 

advent of the’ Quran familiar with its philosophic terms. 

The words employed in the Quran did not originally bear 
the meaning which was assigned to’ them in the light of 
Greek concepts. .The transformation led to a variety of 
speculations, so much’ so, that words ‘such as Khulid, 
Ahadiyat, Mithaliyat, Tafsil, Hujjat, Burhan and Tawil 
came to bear meanings’ which the earliest listeners of the 
Quran would never have thought ‘could bear’ (Azad, 
Tarjuman al- Quran, vol. 2, pp. xiv, Xv). 

’ There'is a marked difference between the ini 
tion of the Quran by the Companions of the Pr 
that of ‘their successors: While the former p 
‘Quranic meaning in its natural simplicity, the 1 

to jit a strange visage by making it the subject’ 
‘disquisitions. In consequence, the commentary ace 

{o One’s own arbitrary opinion or Tafsir-bir-rai has 
tito’ existence whereby the Quranic text is pressed to lend 
‘Support to the ‘views of the Commentators. 
)) ) “This style of commentary came into vogue in - the 


‘seriously examinedvand a number of schools of theology 
ook their rise,-each intent on) exploiting the Quran to 
i da its own point of view. 
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“Further, when zealous: followers of the different 
juristic schools among Muslims developed the passion for 
‘sectarianism the verses of the Quran’ were, exploited. to up- 
hold; by hook or by crook, their own particular schismatic 
obsession. Few cared to|be guided by the plain meaning 

‘of the plain word of the’ Quran, or by the clear purposes 
underlying the Quranic’ method; of presentation of its 
contents, or by» ‘straightforward reason. Every one 
attempted to force the Quranic meaning to conform to the 
views sponsored by the Imam or founder of his own 
‘schismatic school of thought. 

_ ) © To create':further «complications, certain sections 
of the Sufi school of-thought in their search for the hidden 
meaning of the Quran, went so far as to, press everything 

' Quranic into the’ moulds of their own formulae. Thus 

‘ every Quranic injunction and every basic belief came to 
bear some sort of esoteric connotation. This form of 
‘approach is also Yafsir-bir-rai (Azad, The Tarjuman al 
‘Quran, vol. 2, p. xiii). 

It cannot be denied that the interpretation of the 
Quran in the light of the Greek philosophy and secta- 
‘rianism, has suppressed the real meaning of the Quran o: 
that which is natural to it. Take the case of Sufism which, 
“in its inception, was nothing but a disciplined life under 
‘the plain words and injunctions of the Quran. There 
are Sufis, famous for their piousness, who read no esoteri 


meaning under the plain words of the Quran. They fol- 
lowed the right path, i.e., sharia and rendered valuable 


services to Islam. We have great respect for them and hol 


them in high esteem. But certain sects among them in 


search of the hidden meaning ofthe Quran haye adopte: 
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a new form, so much so that a Sufi in this peculiar form 


"came to be known asa Muslim mystic with the pantheistic 


drift and passive attitude towards life, who under the 
influence of Platonic philosophy thinks that the world is 
an illusion and the salvation lies in self abnegation.’ It is 
only such sufis as these who are Criticized by the Orthodox 
Ulema whose views:we have tried to justify, for this sort of 
mystic thought is contradictory to the active life preached 
by Islam wherein the believer is enjoined to play the 
worthy role of the vicegerent of God, for whom all that is 
in the heavens and on earth was ‘made to serve(31 : 20) 
and to whom even the angels had to pay obeisance (38 :73). 
Is it, then, lawful to interpret the Quran in a peculiar way 
and try to flee from the world or practise self denial? 
Such, in brief, is the doleful story ofthe Quranic 
interpretation. . However, there is a passage in the Qurar 


an intelligent approach to its meaning: ‘He it is Wh 
hath revealed to Thee (Muhammad) the Book whe: 
the clear revelations—They are the substance of th 
—and others (which are) allegorical. But in whe 


seeking (to cause) dissension by seeking to ini 
whereas none knoweth its hidden’ meaning except 
And those who are firm in knowledge say: ‘We believe 
in the Book, the whole of it is from our Lord ; but no 
will grasp the Message except men of understanding” 
(3: 73). 
The Book or Quran, broadly speaking, may be divided 
intotwo portions: (1) the clear revelations or muhkamat 
and’ (2) the allegorical revelations or mutshabihat. The 
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© ‘Further, ‘when zealous followers of the different 
juristic schools among Muslims developed the passion for 

‘sectarianism the Verses of the Quran’ were-exploited. to up- 
hold; by hookor by crook, their own particular schismatic 
obsession. Few cared tobe guided by the plain meaning 
‘of the plain) word of the’ Quran, or by the clear purposes 
underlying the Quranic) method); of presentation of its 
‘contents, or: by» ‘straightforward reason. . Every one 
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_ ©») "Do create!further complications, certain sections 
of the Sufi school of thought in their search for the hidden 
meaning of the’ Quran, went so far as to, press everything 
uranic into’ the moulds of their.own formulae. Thus 
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drift and passive attitude towards life, who under the 
influence of Platonic philosophy thinks that the world is 
an illusion and the salvation lies in self abnegation.’ It is 
only such sufis as these who are Criticized by the Orthodox 
Ulema whose views-we have tried'to justify, for this sort of 
mystic thought is ‘contradictory to the active life preached 
by Islam wherein ‘the’ believer is ‘enjoined to play’ the 
worthy role of the vicegerent of God, for whom all that is 
in the heavens and’ on earth was ‘made to serve(31 : 20) 
and to whom even the angels had to pay obeisance (38:73). 
Is it, then, lawful to interpret the Quran in a peculiar way 
and try, to flee from the world or practise self denial? 


Such, in brief, is the doleful story of the Quranic 
interpretation. However, there is a passage in the Quran 
which gives an important clue to its interpretation and fo 
an intelligent approach to its meaning: ‘He it is” Who 
hath revealed to Thee (Muhammad) the Book whe 
the clear révelations—They are the substance of the 
—and others (which are) allegorical. But in who 
is perversity follow the part thereof that is all 
seeking (to cause) dissension by ‘seeking to int 
whereas none knoweth its hidden meaning except 
And those who are firm in knowledge say: “Wi 2 
in the Book, the whole of it is from our Lord ; but non 
will grasp the Message except men of understanding 
(3 : 73). 

The Book or Quran, broadly speaking, may be divided 
intotwo portions: (1) the clear revelations or muhkamat 
and (2) the allegorical revelations or mutshabihat. The 
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' Arabic term mutshabias defined by Ahmed Ibn Hanbal 
is that which requires explanation. It has been translated 
into English as ‘allegorical’ but it will be more appropriate 
to translate it as ‘figurative’, Allegory means description 
of a subject under the guise of some other subject of aptly 
suggestive resemblance. Allegory is a figure of speech and 
the Quran abounds in figures of speech, for instance, 
‘God’s hands are wide open’ (5 : 67), is a figure of speech, 
for unbounded liberality. It may be noted here that the 
hands of God cannot be interpreted in the human sense 

Mi Al-Suyuti, in his Jtgan, holds that the verses relating to 

: | the attribute of God must be believed and not interpreted 

; A. a human sense. 


Wn the Quran there are the’ mugatta‘at or the 
mn eyiated letters prefixed to the Suras (Chapters). A.L.M 
tance, are prefixed to the Sura II. The meaning 
of such letters is known to God alone, all human efforts 
, erpreting them are mere) conjectures. There are yet 

"other. revelations relating to the Unseen (God, Hi 
Qualities, His Angels etc:) which we haye to believe in as 
they. cannot be grasped nor explained inthe human sense. 


which only serves to cause dissension. Such are the person 
condemned by God. Men of’ wisdom and firm knowledge 
“therefore, stop here andisay, ‘We believe in the Book, the 


this'sort of revelations and cause dissension. 


above’ verse, majority of the Commentators suggest a ful 
stop after the word ‘God’, So the construction of the vers: 


But those in whose hearts is perversity try tointerpret them 


whole of it is from our Lord’ and do not try to interpret 


» This being the more sensible interpretation of the 


would be\as we have given above and not: “None knoweth 
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its hidden meaning except God and those who are firm in 
Knowledge’. 

We have touched upon this point, for there has been a 
conflict of opinion between the Commentators on this 
subject. Shaikh, Mohammed. Abduh has discussed’ it, at 
great length, as set, forth in Tafsir al- Quran ,al-Hakim (vol. 
3, pp. 163-172), edited by Muhammad Rashid Rida. 

But this does not mean that. the power of 
interpreting is taken away. Those who are firm; in 
Knowledge and also gifted with insight have this power 
and can interpret such revelations as appear to be vague 
or ambiguous. Hadit not been so, the, Prophet would 
not have prayed to God to give Ibn Abbas firm Know- 
ledge to interpret the Quran and Jon Abbas.would not 
have claimed that he had that power. 

The object of the above verse is to add to the unity 
of the community through such interpretations as reconcile 
and resolve the differences, Islam aims at the integration 
of society and hence would not approve of an interpretation 
which sows the seeds of discord. Unity is the Keynote of 
Islam. People in the past attained unity by thein 
acquiescence in and acceptance of the Quranic ye 
without any dispute about their meaning. j 

The passages that follow the above verse refer” 
miserable condition of al-Madina before the adyent 
Islam, Yathrib being the name of al-Madina, in those d 
it was torn with tribal feuds and dissensions, All 
vanished and melted away when the Prophet set his sacred 
feet on its soil and started teaching the Unity of God to 
express itself in the Unity of man. 

Yathrib, was ultimately transformed into the City of 
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the Prophet, 'al-Madina,’ remarkable for its unmatched 
Brotherhood. The revelations, as such, are the cable of 


God. They contain guidance and Divine Wisdom and we 
are asked to’hold them fast. 


_ *And Hold Fast’, says the Quran, ‘all of you together 
to the cable of God, and be not divided. And remember 


with gratitude God’s favour on you; for ye were enemic 
and He joined your hearts in love, so that by His Grace 
ye became brethren ; and ye were on the brink of an abys 
of fire ; and He did save you fromit. Thus God make 
clear His revelations up to you, that ye may be guide: 
(3: 103); “And there may spring from you a nation w! 
_ invite to’ goodness, and enjoin right conduct and forb 
indecency. Such are they who are successful’ (3 : 104); «An 


j proofs ‘had come unto them. For such there is ; 
awful doom’ (3 : 105). 
7 Interpretation, therefore, must be with a view 
"bringing the disintegrated parts of Islamic Commur 
; unto a composite whole. The task may be undertaken | 
those who are qualified to do so but it should be in 
sincerity and without any intention to create dissension 
j Every interpreter has a right to use all the Knowledge « 
experience he possesses in the service of the Quran. But | 
must not mix up his own theories, and conclusions wi 
the interpretation of the text itself. If he does so and u 
his personal opinion he must be prepared to occupy 
seat in Hell-Fire: as said the Prophet. A sound ae ati 
must always be ‘supported by some authority from the 
(Quran and the Sunna). Not only the word and 
meaning “be taken into consideration but context and 


: deye not as those who separated and disputed after the 
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circumstances in which the text came ‘into’ existence. No 
Jess is the importance attached to good intention, adequate 
Knowledge, proper understanding and’ penetrating’ insight 


of the interpreter. 
According to Ibn Taymiyyah there is no contradiction 


in the Book (Quran), but the mistake in interpretation is 
always due to the error in understanding the meaning of 
the words, their import/and the drift. The different sects 
which havé ‘arisen are due’ mainly to the interpretation to 
support one’s own views. A harmonizing’ and sincere 
interpretation of: the text is always preferable. In matters 
relating to Faith the best way to avoid dissensiontis to 
believe in what is revealed rather than ‘interpret, and’ that 
too, in the light of the Greek Philosophy which is based on 
pure reason whereas reason cannot fathom the depth‘of 
the Unseen such as God, His qualities etc. 

Unfortunately, the Greek Philosophy is taken bi 
many Muslim Philosophers for an infallible truth and they 
have tried to reconcile ‘religion with Philosophy.’ But 
their energies are wasted and their efforts in vain, for they 
strayed in the labyrinth of Philosophy and lost touch with 
religion. The results they obtained are mere fantasies, 
a hotch potch’ of ‘the Platonic Ideas and the Aristotelian 
Forms, the one leading to Pantheism, ‘the other” 
Modérnism and both highly injurious to Islam a 
plained in Chapters V and VI. 

How’ did this Philosophy creep into Islam 2. 
sources through which it came'to Arabs are three—§ 
Egyptian ‘and Persian. The Caliph; ‘Abu Bakr, it may! 
be recalled; died after a reign of only two years and a half, 
on the 22nd of Jumada II 13 A.H. He was succeeded by 
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Umar who is noted for his strong moral character and keen 
sense of justice. It is in his days that Syria fell under the feet 
ofthe Muslims after the battle of Yermuk in the year A.D. 
634. The Romans were defeated in this battle and were 
utterly crushed in A.D. 641, when Alexandria, the centr 

of Hellenic and Egyptian culture and the last town of their 
refuge in Egypt, was captured by the Muslims. Thu 

Syria and Egypt became subject to the Muslim domination 
and as a result Muslims came into close contact wit! 


the Greek ideas and spirit during the long course of thei 
history. 

_ | Likewise,the Sabaeans, who are considered to b: 
Syrian star-worshippers with Hellenistic tendencies an 
who had entered into. Persia before the rise of Islam 
carried with them the Greek Philosophy which ultimate! 
came to the Arabs after the battle of Kadessia in A.D. 63 
“This battle threw, open the gates of Persia to the Musli 
and hence intermarriages became frequent among t 
Persians and the Arab settlers.) Further, the Persians we 
introduced. into the tribal brotherhood of the Arabs 
Mawalis (friends or clients). The Greek Philosophy \ 
thus, infused into the Muslim mind in less than 10 yea 
after the death of the Prophet in A.D: 632, and had alrea 

. struck its roots into the Muslim thought by the time A 
was proclaimed Caliph in A.H. 35=A,D. 656. About i 
J middle of the 9th century A.D., it acquired great po 
and exercised commanding influence over the Muslim | 
as the Muslim scholars translated the Greek works i 
Arabic, | In this regard the Academy. of Bayt al-Hikm 
founded by Mamunin the year) A;D: 832, deserves espec 


the inhabitants of these countries who had imbibed 
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iention. It is here that the rendering of the Greek Philo- 
sophy into Syriac and Arabic started on a large scale 
“under the Royal patronage. This gave full support to the 
“Matazilites who were the lovers of reason and who relied 
exclusively upon it in their interpretation of the Quran. 


Whereas Islam came to weld humanity into one 
brotherhood under the sovereignty of one God and enjoin- 
ed, for this purpose, not to interpret the Book (Quran) in 
such a way as to cause dissension, the Greek Philosophy 
brought about a complete division of the Muslim com- 
munity into Mutazilism which has assumed the form of 
Modernism and Sufism which is a living school of Pan- 
theism. Besides, there are other sects which do not 
appear to be under the direct influence of Greek Philo- 
sophy, but their trend towards contemplative life and 
retirement from this world may be traced back to the 
mystic thought of neo-Platonism. Disappearance fromth 
world and: often the state of intoxication (Sukr) 
Imams ofthe Shiites and their endeavour to seek 
meaning under the plain words of the Quran are 
examples of the influence which Greek Philosophy exert 
upon them. : 


y 


The Imamites (those who believe in their Iman 
spring from the controversy as to who among the descend 
ants of the Prophet was the rightful Imam (spiritual and) 
temporal leader). The Muslim community, in consequence; 
splitted into Shiites (followers of Ali and his descendants 
as their Imams) and Sunnites (those who follow in the 
footsteps of the Prophet). But a deeper study discloses 
the fact that it'was Abdullah Ibn Saba (a Jew under the 
garb of islam) who by his artifices manipulated’ to intro- 
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duce sectarianism into Islam. © He interpreted the Quran 
verses and traditions of the Prophet as it suited | 


_ and Ali was declared the 4th Caliph. To intensify 
_Sectarian spirit he rose again and not only attril 
diyinity to Ali but also said that the leadership belo 
to Ali by divine right and the three previous Caliphs 
usurpers. 
+1) 9 Mufawiya, ‘the, then governor of Syria and 
favourite of the assassinated Caliph Uthman, refuse 
submit to Ali’s Caliphate, hence war between Al 
Mu‘awiya. But a/truce was soon declared as the par 

_to’the' war accepted the arbitration: The award \ 

_ favour of Mu‘awiya. Ali rejected it as it was oppose 

___ the/terms on which he had agreed to arbitration. 

_ arose a dispute in Ali’s Army and a large number « 

"men deserted him on this ground that Ali who was alr: 
appointed a Caliph by the’ general agreement o! 
community should not have accepted the arbitra 
Those who deserted Ali are) called| the Khariji: 
‘seceders’, noted for their hostility to Ali while the o 
who remained faithful to him are named as the S! 

aa Wee or supporters of Ali. 

MA byin These two sects are political in their origin but 

sf "gradually turned into religious sects.. The Shiites ¢ 

‘Ali and his descendants and hold that the Cal 

belonged to them by divine right, while the Kharijit 

j democratic in their views and the Caliph, accordin 

. them, must be elected by the whole community. 

attach more importance to the character of the Calip! 


purpose “nd contrived to form secret societies which |e 
to the assassination of the Caliph Uthman in A.D. 656 
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Kharijites faith comprised acknowledgement of God | 
and His Apostle along with the performance of prescribed 
Teligious duties. He who failed to perform them ceased 
‘to be a believer. _The Shiites made faith in the Imam, in 
addition to faith in God and His Apostle, a part of religion. 


The Shiites are divided into various small sects out- 
standing among them being the Zaydites, the Ismailites 
and the Ithna-Asharites (Twelvers.) The Twelvers are 
generally called Imamite because: they recognise only 
twelve Imams, the last of whom disappeared from this 
world and is sure to appear again in the fullness of time. 
Since all these Shiite sects believe in their own infallible 
Imams and their Instructions (Talim), they may be called 
‘Imamites’ and ‘Talimites’ as well. The most extreme 
Shiites who deify their Imam and have faith in his secret 
teachings are known as Batinites or Innerites. They do 
not take the Quranic verses at their face value (zahir) but 
attach importance to their inner meaning (batin). 

It is interesting to note that the Shiites and the 
‘Kharijites both condemn Mu‘awiya and his successor: 
To them, the Umayyads (as rulers) were Godless tyr 
who mercilessly murdered many a saint. On this po’ 
Jarose one more sect called the Murjiites. They held that th 
Umayyads asthe rulers of Muslim State confessed the Unity 
‘of God, and as such, they were not polytheists. Sins less 
ithan polytheism, they said, would not justify anyone to rise 
“in revolt against these rulers or to condemn them. Con- 
demnation, if any, should be postponed till the Day of 

Judgement. The Murjiites are so-called because a Murjiite 
"ig literally ‘one who puts off or postpones’ and in this 
case they have actually postponed their judgement. 


‘ 
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who died unrepentant would not be a believer in the 
‘sense, Hence the question arose : What exactly i 
faith 2, 
‘> To the extreme Murjiites, faith (Iman) is b 
‘confession of Godin the heart. Faith is, thus, a pr 
4mtércourse with God and one could bea believe 
‘remained a Muslim at heart though outwardly profe 
jsome other faith: Same was the view of Jahm Ibn S: 
owho was killed in A-H. 128. Jahmites are his follo 
‘He was of a Persian stock and belonged to the extre 
‘wing of the Murjiites. 
a cant ‘The Jahmites maintain that God has neither he 
(sama*) nor seeing (basar), for it is impossible to hear 
“see without bodily parts which cannot be attribute 
‘God. As opposed to these, Karramites reason out G 
‘qualities in the most literal sense by comparing Him 
‘human being. The leader of this sect was Abu 
“Allah Ibn Karram (d. A.H. 256), according to whom 
had/a body with flesh, blood ‘and limbs and cou! 
‘embraced by those who had purified themselves. H 
‘on the throne which is a particular place and m 
‘from one'direction to another. This isa typical ex 
of es crassest anthropomorphism. 

"Such are the interpretations of the Unseen a: 
other Quranic verses which caused dissensions a) 
consequence the Muslim ‘community splitted into 


The Murjiites rejected the idea of eternal punishment 
holding God to be merciful and kind to His creatures. 7 
‘them, faith in God, though only an acknowledgement wi 
‘tongue, is enough to save a sinner and he would n 
‘remain in Hell, while the Kharijites held that the sin: 


& 


the Qadariyya (opposed to Fatalists). 
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‘sects. Chief among them are the Jabriyya (Fatalists) and 
Both these are the 
first and direct product of the Greek Philosophy and have 
developed into Sufis and Mutazilites, referred to above. 
The Sufis are formed into different fraternities and the 
Mutazilites exist, today, under the name of Modernists. 
This shows how reason, if given free play, manifests 
itself in diverse and heterogeneous forms, Reason, as 
such, cannot be relied upon. 

This is why the Orthodox Islam does not allow the 
free use of reason. Those who are Orthodox ‘never 
indulge in discussions of anthropomorphic ideas about 
God and firmly believe in what is given in the Quran 
Without asking how (bila kayfa). They Have implicit 
faith in the Quran and the authentic traditions of the 
Prophet and their views are generally accepted to be 
right. : 


Here it may be mentioned that with the passage o 
time there arose, on the Orthodox side, men who invent 
Kalam or Scholasticism for the logical treatment 
religious dogmas. This was in the form of dialecti 
meet the arguments of the Mutazilites. Thus, schola' 
theology of Islam came into. existence and those wi 
argued in this manner were called Mutakallims. Th 
may be classed as men who have reason for the faith that 
they adhered to. This is to defend the faith while the Greek 
Philosophy offends it. 

Our object'in writing this work is to try to present 
Islam in its true perspective and give an idea of Greek 
Philosophy and the evils that have followed in its wake. 


Chapter I 
ISLAM AND THE QURAN 
Meaning of Islam 


; Islam is the religion of peace. The Arabic » 
‘Islam denotes security and particularly the security t! 


lies in submission to the Will of God. It is an all 
bracing universal religion and takes into conside 


and soul, individual and society, God and His rel 
to man a) and. the Universe find their fullest express 
it. Muhammed ofsblessed memory, the Prophet of Is! 
is the Messenger Of peace and a mercy for ma 
" QL; 107). He i is the last of the Prophets (33 : 


taught that the Unity of God must express itself in 


ity of man. 


“If We trace the history of mankind we find that G 


‘in His infinite’ mercy and love, sent on this eart! 

“chosen apostles in all ages and among all nations + 

“them to their noblest destiny, the destiny of peace i 
“World and bliss in the Héreafter. They all, in t 

‘dividual efforts, tried to bring humanity within the p 
His eternal unity’and harmony. But their sphe: 
“activity were confined to a certain area or a part 
“nation for whose reform they were commissioned 

time, at last, came when the need fora universal re 
‘and a world order was felt and therewith rose in ti 
glaze of history and in’ Mecca, the centre of the \ 
Prophet Muhammed. He proclaimed to the work 
he stood for humanity as a whole. 


“every ‘aspect of life. This World and the Next, bi 
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Why the need was so felt for a, messenger of univer- 
‘sal character is well explained in the chaos and corruption, 
that surrounded the world. Tyranny was rampant and 


4 
selfishness prevailed. The glory of Hellas had declined, 


Rome’s great system of law had departed, Persia played 
in the hands of the votaries of luxury while India was torn 
with castes, China a prey to anarchism and Arabia a 
centre of idolatry. 

The seriousness of the Prophet’s mission and the 
responsibility attached to him may be imagined by the 
opposition he had to meet and the persecution he suffered. 
At the end of the third year of his Prophethood he receiv- 
ed a revelation to warn his kinsfolk against the folly of 
idolatry in face of the manifest signs of day and night, of 
life. and death, of growth and decay which attest the 
power of God and His Sovereignty over all things. When 
he started preaching the unity of God his own clan sub- 
jected him to cruel persecution. They ostracized him a 
even plotted to murder him which resulted in his migration 
to Yathrib (afterwards called Al-Madina of the Prophet). 

Such was the Hijrah, the migration from Mecca 
to Yathrib, which counts as the beginning of the Muslim 
era. The thirteen years of storm and stress, persecutj 
and humiliation, thus cametoanend. Henceforth da 
a new era of victory and success at Madina where 
established his nascent state which, within ten years of 
his life, grew into an empire of Arabia. : 

The number of the campaigns which he led himself 
in the cause of Islam, unity and peace, refinement of 
character, is twenty-seven, This excludes another thirty- 
eight expeditions which he planned and sent out under the 
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At the end of the third year of his Prophethood he receiv- 
ed a revelation to warn his kinsfolk against the folly of 
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established his nascent state which, within ten years 0 
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in the cause of Islam, unity and peace, refinement of © 
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leaders appointed by him. In these years of his 
eradicated the evils that were rampant in those 


abolished idolatry, raised the status of women, rest 


to men their individuality, stopped drunkenne 
immorality and above all made universal human 
hood a reality. Never before was there so gr 


opportunity for mankind to come closer together 
form themselves into a single family, ‘every one a brot! 
unto every other and responsible for the welfare of 


whole’. 


Admirable is the sermon which he gave on the \ 


of ‘Arafat on the occasion of his pilgrimage 
Farewell Pilgrimage : 

"Ye People ! Listen to my words, for I kn 
whether another year will be vouchsafed to me 
year to find myself amongst you’. 

*Your lives and property are sacred and 
amongst one another until ye appear 
this day and this month is sacred for all, and remem! 
shall have to appear before your Lord, Who shalld 
from you an account of all your actions’, 

"Ye people ! ye have rights over your wive 
your wives have rights over you—Treat your w 
kindness—Verily ye have taken them on the 
God, and made them lawful unto you by the 
God’, 

‘And your slaves ! See that ye feed them wilt 
food as ye eat yourselves, and clothe them with t! 
ye wear; and if they commit a fault which ye < 
inclined to forgive, then part from them, for they a 
servants of the Lord, and are not to be harshly treat 


sect 


called 


before the | 


eS 
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"Ye people ! Listen to my words, and understand the 
same. Know that all Muslims are brothers unto one 
another. Ye are one brotherhood. Nothing which belongs to 
another is lawful unto his brother, unless freely given out 
of good-will. Guard yourselves from committing injustice.’ 

‘Let him that is present tellit unto him that is 
absent. Haply he that shall be told may remember 
better than he who hath heard it.’ 

During the ten years the Prophet presided over the 
Commonwealth of Islam, a great change had come over 
the character of the Arabs. They could rightly be called : 
"Ye are the best of peoples, evolved for mankind, enjoin- 
ing what is right, forbidding what i is wrong, 
in God’ (3: 110). Islam is, therefore 
religion, chosen by God for man antioee 

‘This day’, says God, ‘have I p 
for you, completed. My fa mi 
chosen for you Islam as Phat 
memorable declaration, co 
the Prophet in 10 AH. tect 
mage to Mecca. Hence Is 
religion approved by God : wn & 

‘The Religion before God is Islam’ 3 
ther, “If any one desires a religion oth: 
never will it be accepted of him ; an 
the losers in the Hereafter’(3 285). 

It is the religion preached by all 
but perfected with the Prophethood of 
last of the Prophets). It is the truth 
inspired Books, In essence it is the 
consciousness of His Will and Plan to w 

submit and herein lies the success (23 : 1). 


{ 
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"Ye people ! Listen to my words, and understand the 
Know that all Muslims are brothers unto one 
another. Ye are one brotherhood. Nothing which belongs to 
another is lawful unto his brother, unless freely given out 
of good-will. Guard yourselves from committing injustice.’ 
‘Let him that is present tell it unto him that is 
absent.. Haply he that shall be told may remember 
better than he who hath heard it.’ 

During the ten years the Prophet presided over the 
Commonwealth of Islam, a great change had come over 
the character of the Arabs. They could rightly be called : 
“Ye are the best of peoples, evolved for mankind, enjoin- 
ing what is right, forbidding what is wrong, and believing 
in God’ (3: 110). Islam is, therefore, a perfect and pure 
religion, chosen by God for mankind. 

‘This day’, says God, ‘have I perfected your religion 
for you, completed My favour upon you and haved 
chosen for you Islam as your religion’ (5 : 4). 


the Prophet in 10 A-H. during the Prophet’s last pilgni 
mage to Mecca. Hence Islam is the perfect and the only 
religion approved by God : 
* ‘The Religion before God is Islam’ (3 : 19) and fur 
ther; ‘If any one desires a religion other than Islam} 
never will it’ be accepted of him ; and he will be among 
the'losers in the Hereafter’ (3 : 85). 
It is the religion preached by all the earlier Prophet 
but) perfected) with the Prophethood of Muhammed (the 
last; of the, Prophets). It is the truth taught by all the 
inspired Books. In essence it is the fear of God and a 
consciousness, of His Will and Plan, to which we haye to 
submit and herein lies the success (23 : 1). 


ys 
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Miracle of the Quran 


The Quran i is the Book which contains the teachings 


of Islam. The Arabic word. ‘Quran’, literally mean 
reading. The sacred Book is known as Al-Quran, ‘The 
Reading’ which refers to the yery first revelation which 
insisted on the ‘Reading’ of the Prophet though he was 
illiterate. A believer is, therefore, ordained to read it and 
understand its meaning, and know. what is for him and 
what is against him. It is a code of right conduct and an 
expression of the Will of God to whose dictates society 
and state must conform, 
.. This is the Book, revealed to the Prophet Muhammed 
Its leading theme is “Believe and act righteously’ which 
guarantees the welfare. of ‘humanity and unites them to- 
_ gether. The revelations: contained in this book did 
come all atonce but descended in fragments as and wi 
the need arose. The Prophet received them carefully an 
not only asked his followers to commit them to memo: 
but also to reduce. them to writing. This continued fo 
about twenty-three years of his life after he was entrust 
with the mission of Prophethood. 

‘The care with which the revelations were preserved 
in their original purity is beyond imagination, for the 
Prophet himself used to recite them, in the month ol 
Ramadan, to the fullest extent he received them each year, 
and also recited the whole of the Quran before he breatlic 
his last. After him, all the parchments on which it wa 
written were collected at the suggestion of Umar in the 


days of Caliph Abu Bakr who entrusted the task of such 
collection to Zaid Ibn Thabit who had acted as an 
amanuensis to the Prophet. The task was accomplished 
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in a ier years and was verified by a committee set up by 
the Government for this purpose under the presidentship 
of the same Zaid Ibn Thabit. Thus it was collected and 
verified under the strict supervision of the Government. 
And it is the Caliph Uthman who preserved this carefully 
written edition which has been handed down to us. So, 
the Quran has come to us in the most authentic form and 
Original purity. 

There is no Book so widely read and in whose service 
so. much of time and talent is expended as has been the 
case with the Quran. ‘Though the youngest of the epoch- 
making books, the Quran is the most widely-read book 
eyer written’ (Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 126). It is 
translated into various languages but, in the words of 
Pickthal, ‘the result is not the glorious Koran, that in- 
imitable symphony, the very words of which move men to 
tears and ecstasy—It can never take the place of the Koran 
in Arabic’. 

The Book stands out, even today, as a miracle if 
eloquence, for none could produce a single Sura (chapter} 
of the like thereof, nor could the Prophet himself Haye 
produced it so eloquently and in such a noble language 
for he was unlettered. The Book is admittedly Divim 
it claims : ‘And if ye are in doubt as to what We have 
revealed from time to time to our servant (Muham 
then produce a Sura like there unto ;'and call your 
nesses or helpers (if there are any) besides God, if you 
(doubts) are true. But if ye cannot—and of a surety ye 
cannot—then fear the Fire whose fuel is men and stones 
—which is prepared for those who reject the faith’ (2 : 23, 
24). And the Prophet was asked to declare to those who 
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Were in doubt, ‘Say! If the whole of mankind and jinns 
were to gather together to produce the like of this Quran, 
they could not produce like thereof, even if they backed 
up each other with help and support’ (17:88); ‘Th 

Quran is not such as can be ‘produced’ by other thar 
God’ (10 :37). ‘We have’, says God, ‘without doubt 
sent down the Message; and We will assuredly guard it 
(15:9). The Quran is, thus, in its pristine purity and 
eternal form without any corruptions, interpolations and 


accretions. 
This miracle, no doubt, stands on its own merits an 


is, by far, the most true, because the revelations in their 
sequence, refer to the past events which neither the Prophet 
nor anybody else could have known so accurately. Mar) 
the Quranic verses how they assert their Divine characte 
‘This is part of the tidings of the things 
‘seen, which We reveal unto thee (O Muhammed !). 1! 
ast mot present with them when they cast lots 
arrows (to know) which of them should be the guardian 
of Mary, nor wast thou present with them when 
quarrelled thereupon’ (3 : 44). 
The story relates to the quarrel which arose 
who would be the guardian of Mary, the mother ot 
She grew under God’s protection and was entrusted | 
care of Zakariya, Again we find the same asserti 
‘the story of Noah, which is a further attestation « 
“miracle of the Book. 
‘Such are some of the stories of the Unseen, \ 
We have revealed unto thee (0 Muhammed !). | 
this neither thou nor thy People knew them. So per 
patiently for the End is for those who are righteous’ (11 
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The narrative is connected with the famous Deluge 


in Noah’s time. The recalcitrant son of Noah did not 


embark on the Ark which was constructed by Noah as a 
Precautionary measure against the Deluge. He did not 


~ believe in his father’s warning and as a materialist thought 


of going to mountain peaks in order to save himself. The 
Deluge swept over the hill and dale and Noah implored 
God to save his son. But his request was not conceded to 
as his son was unrighteous. The storm subsided and he 
came down from his Ark with peace from God, His son 
and the wife both being disobedient were carried away by 
the storm. 

All this was never known and could not ‘have ‘been 
known to the Prophet as the Deluge had taken place 
thousands of years before Christ and, as such, the Book is 
no other than a Living Miracle which is further proved by 
the Quranic verse : 

‘Will they not then ponder on the Quran? [If it ha 
been from other than God they would have found there 
much incongruity’ (4 ; 82). 


Chapter IT 


THEOLOGY AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 
Theology 
Theology is the science which treats of God, H 


universe. 

Islam is built upon five pillars : testimony that the 
is no god but God and that Muhammed is the Apostl 
of God, Prayer (Salat), the Poor-due (Zakat), Pilgrim 
(Hajj) and Fast (Sawm) in the month of Ramadan eve 
year. } gh 
It is narrated by Abdullah ibn Umar that his fat! 
Umar bin Khattab said: ‘While we were with the Proph 
2 person entered dressed in extremely white robes, his h 
extremely black, none of us knew him before. He 
~ down, his knees ‘touching the knees of the Prophet . 

his hands on the thighs of the Prophet and asked :-O 
Apostle of God, what is Islam ? The Prophet replic 
‘That thou should bear witness that there is no god ; 
God and that I am the Apostle of God ; that thou sho. 
offer the Prayers (Salat) and give the Poor-due (Zak 
and Fast in the month of Ramadan and perform Pilgrim 
to the House (of God) if thou could afford the journ 
| He said : ‘Thou hast spoken truly’. Then he aske 
he ‘What is Faith (Iman)?’ The Prophet replied : that tl 
i should believe in His Messengers and in the Last Day, 
that thou should believe in His determining (qadar) bo 
of good and eyil’. He said: ‘Thou hast spoken truly.’ H 


nature and attributes; and His relations with man and the 
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j AE again : ‘What is right doing (ihsan) 2 The Prophet 


replied : ‘That thou should serve God as thou seest 
Him, and if thou seest Him not, Heseest thou’. He 
said : ‘Thou hast spoken truly’. He asked once again: 
4When shall be the Last, Day (a/-sa‘a)’ 2, The Prophet 
replied : ‘The questioned knoweth no more of that than 
the|questioner’... Then he rose. and went away but Umar 
stayed longer and the Prophet said : ‘Do you know 
Umar who the, questioner was’ ? Umar said : ‘The 
Prophet and God only know this well’. The Prophet 
said, “That, was, Jibril (Gabriel), he came to you (people) 
to teach you your religion’. 

So far we have tried to give an idea of the fundamen- 
tals of Islam and the ingredients of Faith as they form 
the pivot of discussion in Theology. 

The Theology of Islam owes its development “te 
the interpretation of the text (Quran and the Sunn 
The development, as such, could not begin till afte 
death of the Prophet. So long as he was alive he § 
all the problems of faith according to the revi 
which. he received from time.to time. And even after 
death the development of Theology could not be th 
of as the Muslims were engaged in wars for the sj 
of Islam. They fought under the absolute sovereipmty 
of God and no question arose as to His Nature 
Attributes. It is only when the Muslims settled 
peacefully that they started thinking (somewhere im the 
days of the Caliph Ali) about the Freedom of Man an 
his relations with God etc. 

The religious thought and the conflict therein 

points to the fact that there have been, in the past, three 
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forces at work — nagl (tradition), ‘agi (reason) and 
Kashf (inner light that unveils the mysteries). Let us 
trace their history. 

The Tradition or Naql 

It must be remembered that the traditions of the 
ancients had a sacred character in the sociallife of the pagan 
Arabs. The traditional customs inherited from their 
forefathers were treated as articles of faith. Each trib 
adhering to some such traditions all fell into disunity. 

The ten years of the Prophet’s life at Madina are 
marked for the most wonderful achievement in con- 
solidating the warring tribes of the Arabs into a nation 
under the sovereignty of One God. After his dem 
the tribes once again raised their head and tried 
revert to the state as before Islam but could not succe 
as the rebellion’ was put down with a heavy hand. 1! 
Caliph Abu Bakr’s policy in this respect is praisewort! 
It revitalized Islam and also put great vigour into 
Republic which lasted for thirty years. 

This period of Orthodox Caliphs had, no dou! 
brought a radical change in the character of the Arabs | 
still the passion for traditional customs continued 
a simmering state and burst into flames shortly afi 
the hold of orthodoxy had relaxed and lost cont 
thereof, 

t Ali, the last of the Orthodox Caliphs, was str: 
down by the hand of assassin on the 17th Ramad 
40 A.H. (27th January, 661 A.D.). Mu‘awiya dec! 
himself as the Caliph and became the de facto tu! 


of Islamic ‘State. fe thus, founded the Umay 
Coun { MM, 
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lynasty which was followed by 13 others and lasted 
continuously for ninety years (A.H. 41—132=A.D, 
661 —750). 

With the Umayyads the world of Islam descended 


' toa low ebb in morality and remained in all but name. 


Their will became their law. Under them a regular 
system of law was impossible and in consequence the 
Arab idea of traditional customs reasserted itself. Every 
thing that was customary was taken to be right and 
proper and whatever the ancestors had done deserved 
to be accepted. The office of Qadi was created and 
those who were appointed as Qadis enjoyed endless 
discretion so much so that they based the decision on 
their arbitrary opinions and traditional customs, hence 
customs made in-roads upon Islamic Law and Theology 
could not remain unaffected. 

Further, the Umayyads sought aid in their task of 
government from non-Muslim subjects. Persons 
John of Damascus, the great doctor of the Greek GI 
held the keyposts under the Umayyads. 
Sergius was treasurer and he, after his fi 
became ‘vizier. His writings served to 
influence of Greek thought and encourage th 
of one’s own opinion. As a reaction to all this ap 
a new group in the form of Traditionists who 
for the traditions of the Prophet. 

This movement of Traditionists dates back to 
second century of the Hijra. It was thoroughly a revol 
against the then prevailing tendency towards customs, 
The Traditionists had come to replace the customs with 
the traditions of the Prophet and, as such, preferred to 
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rely even on a weak Gai) tradition of the Prophet 
rather than depend upon a custom. They have waged a 
relentless war against the Mutazilites (the great lovers of 
reason), fought mysticism on its own ground and even the 
Scholastic Theology could not escape their virulent attacks 
They categorically rejected all human reason and personal 
opinion. 

Ahmed ibn Hanbal (A.H. 164—241=A.D. 780 —855), 
the founder of the fourth Sunni School, was famous for 
his apathy to reason. The Hanbalites maintain their 
devotion to the traditions of the Prophet. Ibn Taymiyyat 
(d. 728 AH) his “great ‘follower and the ‘author o 
Fatawa kept alive the Hanbalite doctrine which passed 
‘on to Shaikh Muhammed ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab who was 
born in the town of ‘Uyaynah in Najd inthe year 1115 
A. H. and died in 1206 A.H. As a rejuvenator of Isl 
; he was second only to Ibn Taymiyyah’ who advocat 
‘feturn to the Quran and the authentic Sunna of the 
Prophet and fought against the blind imitation or fag! 
which had killed the spirit of ijtehad (interpretation) 
and thwarted the growth of serious thinking among the 
Muslims. The Wahhabi movement started in the later 
part of the twelfth ane, he bal and is still exis 
in Saudi Arabia. i 
, ‘The Reason or ‘Aql 
_ Reason is the intellectual power Of faculty wh 
is ordinarily applied in adapting | thought Or action 
some end. It entered the Islamic Theology as concot 
fang of Greek Philosophy Which had been dealt wi 
in our introductory Notes. Reason, as has been pr 
viously stated, cannot grasp the Enecen 
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; As to its incompetency, we refer to Kant (1724- 
1804), 2 German Philosopher and one of the most 
important thinkers of the modern times. His philosophy 
is well known as the critical philosophy whereby he has 
disclosed the hollowness of reason and the antinomies 
of philosophers. 

He has contrasted criticism with the dogmatism 
that he imputed to previous philosophers who presumed 
that the human intellect can arrive at important truths 
by pure thinking. This sort of presumption is without 
first having a critical survey of the sources and powers 
of intellect. 

Philosophers, in the past, have assumed that 
human intelligence had powers which a careful examin 
ation shows to be non-existent. They believe that fi 
is possible for a man to arrive by pure thought at ‘truth 
about entities which in their nature can never be subject 
of experience. -Their belief, he says, has no proper 
ground and is not justified. 

Metaphysics, regarded as the speculative stud 
supersensible things such as God, His Attribrites ani 
immortality of soul is a sham. He, therefore, thought 
it wise to get rid of the metaphysics of his predecessor 
not merely because it involved wasted intellectual effort 
but for more serious reasons. Metaphysical arguments 
on such subjects have little popular effect, and the endless 
disputes between Metaphysicians serve indirectly to under+” 
mine the belief of the common man, for they arouse 
in him materialism, fatalism, atheism, free-thinking, 
fanaticism and superstition. 

A thorough investigation of the powers of reason 
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_ not unfold the mysteries of Divine Reality. 
’ The Innerlight or Kashf (that unveils the Mysteries) 


; _ Kashfis said to be the immediate knowledge 
an object by the mind without the intervention of ar 
"reasoning process. The reason being incapable 

_ fathoming the truth, men resorted to contemplat 
“which is, in fact, a reaction against the intellectualisr 
' ame of the rationalists and the philosophers. 
; _. The life of contemplation is not a new thing 
has origin in er . and a a heathen is he wi 


aaa ind believed in the i ae 
| lived, a secluded life in monasteries. ‘ 
monas icism i is ratlerly forbidden in Islam. ‘There i 
monasticism in Islam’ is the saying of the Prophet 
Islam is a religion which Says ‘yes’ to life and God 
wo " subjected to the use Of man all that is in the hea 
and on earth (31 : 20) 

| There were among the Arabs, before the inceptio 
“Islam, men who dissatisfied with heathenism held the 
of truth to be the right conduct. They were monot! 
and never believed in self annihilation but tried « 
morally good through a life of self discipline. 
are called hunafa, plural of hanif or one who is sin 
and straightforward. The Prophet himself was a | 
before his Prophethood and his honesty and truthfi 
had earned the title of amin or trustworth 


discloses its emptiness and inability to arrive at the 
truth. Reason according to him, is of no avail and ca: 
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ult to Which hunafa adhered was never in the form of 
nysticism that exists today. 

' From the above it is quite evident that the forces 
of philosophy and mysticism could not gain in strength 
so long as the Prophet and his Orthodox companions 
were alive. It is under the rule of the Umayyads (who 

were free-thinkers and ungodly) that such movements 

took root. 

The Umayyads were with the exception of Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, worldly wise despotic monarchs who 
had almost shaken off the yoke of religion. They were 
unmindful of God and, at times, defied Him in their 
worldly affairs. Their irreligious character combined 
with pride and cruelty gave cause to insurrection against 
them which ended in their fall in the year A.H. 132= 
A.D. 750. This marks the date of the rise of the 
“Abbasids. 

With the rise of the ‘Abbasids the intellectual 
centre of the empire moved to Baghdad in Iraq. 7 
‘Abbasid period and particularly the first hun 
their reign are famous for tremendous pro; 
sciences, medicine and philosophy. Books of 
Philosophy were translated into Arabic. | 
Aristotle, thus, came to the Arabs and remained ¥ 
them as their love and passion. The Greek Philosop} 
was taken to be an infallible truth, religion also ng 
truth, the Muslim Philosophers made attempts at recon: 

ciliation between the two. They were under the charming 
delusion that the cause of religion was served in this way, 
while quite reverse was the case. They little knew, 
what harm they were doing to Islam by introducing 


— 
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cult to which hunafa adhered was never in the form of 
mysticism that exists today. 

From the above it is quite evident that the forces 
of philosophy and mysticism could not gain in strength 
so long as the Prophet and his Orthodox companions 
Were alive. It is under the rule of the Umayyads (who 
were free-thinkers and ungodly) that such movements 
took root. 

The Umayyads were with the exception of Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, worldly wise despotic monarchs who 
had almost shaken off the yoke of religion. They were 
unmindful of God and, at times, defied Him in their 
worldly affairs. Their irreligious character combined 
with pride and cruelty gave cause to insurrection against 
them which ended in their fall in the year A.H. 132= 
A.D. 750. This marks the date of the rise of the 
“Abbasids. 

With the rise of the ‘Abbasids the intellectua 
centre of the empire moved to Baghdad in Iraq. T 
‘Abbasid period and particularly the first hundred yea 
their reign are famous for tremendous progress i 
sciences, medicine and philosophy. Books on 
Philosophy were translated into Arabic. Plato” 
Aristotle, thus, came to the Arabs and remained with 
them as their love and passion. The Greek Philosophy 
was taken to be an infallible truth, religion also being 
truth, the Muslim Philosophers made attempts at recon- 
ciliation between the two. They were under the charming 
delusion that the cause of religion was served in this way, 
while quite teverse was the case. They little knew, 
what harm they were doing to Islam by introducing 
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un-Islamic elements into the religion. The application 
of philosophy to religion means that there is something 
doubtful or questionable in religion, for the philosophy 
takes its rise in scepticism and philosopher is a person who 
questions the truth. 
To save Islam from scepticism and to set aside the 
evil influence of Greek Philosophy was invented the 
scholastic theology. Baghdad became the arena of 
religious polemics in addition to the distinguished position 
which it occupied as the abode of learning. But with 
its devastation by Halaku in A.D. 1258, the gloom of 
night settled on Islam and resulted in the decadence of 


learning as the Sunni Ulema unanimously passed a verdict 
that the doors of ijtihad (interpretation) be closed, There- 


after came into practice taglid or blind acceptance of 
what was said or performed before. 


Pee. x Chapter III 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy 

The word ‘philosophy’ is derived from the composite 

Greek noun Philosophia which means love, or pursuit of 
wisdom, hence philosopher is a lover of wisdom. In a 
wider sense it is the pursuit of knowledge of things and 
their causes. The more advanced study in the mediaeval 
universities include the three branches of natural, moral 
and metaphysical philosophy. 

Natural philosophy is the knowledge or study of 
natural objects and phenomena which is now called 
‘science’... Moral philosophy is the knowledge or study of 
the principles of human conduct, called ethics. Meta- 
physical philosophy with which we are concerned, is that 
department of knowledge or study which deals with ulti 
mate reality. Here it may be mentioned that according to 
materialism nothing but space-filling physical obj 
are ultimately real while idealism holds that only spi 
beings are ultimately real and that other thing: 
be explained as ideas. 


The Greek Philosophers : 


Pythagoras (500 B.C). 
Pythagoras is said to have been the first to call 


the transmigration of souls and preached the sanct 
of all life. His philosophy is a mechanical and aesthetic 
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pantheism. With its music and numbers it is a philosophy 
of the Perception « of the. beautiful. He perceives a harmon; 
and beauty in ‘all ‘the universe and in this way know 
the Creator Himself. He may be called a mathematicia 
“philosopher as ‘he reliedin his philosophy on mathematic 
‘Soctates (470399 B.C.) 
pia ‘Next to “"pythagoras is Socrates, a philosophe 
famous’ for’ his saying that “he knew this much that h 


‘on humait conduct) But'in the dialogue of Plato calle 
‘he atta studies are a necessary preliminary t 


j the inter-connetions of various sciences and 
lone could hope to make ; a progress who lacked the po. 
“of Seeinig’ things ‘together. All this is preparatory to 1! 
derstanding’ ofa" Sy stem in which all ‘forms’ (i. 


‘characte iin whic sh i Widual Sensible things may pa 
“cipate). Have their’ places determined by their relat 
to the supreme Form of good. 


of a mystic and his strong belief in All-Wise and 
Good God made him neglect the gods that were worship 
li those days. Hence. he was indicted for ‘impiety’ 
hi ad to * drink’ the ‘hemlock—a powerful poison. 
was the end’ of the g ‘Breat “Athenian philosopher. 
“Plato (428/427 — -348/347 B. C). q 
Plato was pupil of Socrates and his thought 


‘knew nothing.’ ‘He is said to have diverted’ his attentio: 
“from physical philosophy to ‘concentrate ‘on the searc! 
for definition of universal notions which have a bearin: 


‘the’ Republic he’ (Socrates) is represented as saying tha 


He was a man of deep piety: with» the temperame: 
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en a source of jnspiration to the succeeding generations 
or centuries together. He had a deep love for his teacher 
who exercised a great influence on his mind. 
His philosophy is in the form of dialogues and he 
“refused to write any formal exposition of his own metaphy- 
. sics and, as such, our knowledge. of its final, shape has 
been derived from his commentators who have developed 
it in the form of neo-Platonism. The statements of 
Aristotle who, owes a great deal to Plato (his teacher) 
are another source of such knowledge. 

Plato’s doctrine of ‘forms’ or ‘ideas’, as stated’ by 
Aristotle is not different from that of Pythagoras. The 
‘Platonic Ideas’ are actually ‘numbers’ i.¢., collection of 
units which, for example, may be explained in the following 
Way ; 

Let. there bea question :\.What ‘is justice’? In 
trying to, answer this question we do: not ‘simply m: 
alist of individual actions that are called just ; we, insteal 
try. to find the common nature that'/all just ‘acts shar 
which makes us recognize them as just acts. ‘This comm 
nature or) quality which gives’ them their identity i 
form:or/idea of justice.» This) can be recognised on 
reason.. | It»is this ‘form that constitutes the’ real id 

of each, thing.. These forms or ideas do not chan 
they are the same for every observer as distinct from'6 
individual thoughts in,,our minds which are private 
experiences or opinions... Each form or idea is ‘exactly 
what it is’and,,on this basis, all, such ideas; are; called 
more real than the transitory individuals in, space and 
time, the realm of ‘becoming’ in which instances of ‘ideas’ 


appear. 
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Such ‘ideas’ are not amenable to sense perception 
and can only be appreciated by intellect or reason. The 
ideas, for the reasons set forth above, are called ‘Univers- 

als’ which are real and eternal, while the ‘Particular 
this world are mere appearances and unreal. 
gil Idea, in Platonic sense, is the model for creation and 
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‘that of Plato. Plato had been more deeply interested 
L eing’ than in ‘becoming’ which belonged in his view 
“the deceptive world of fallible sense. He tried to 
interpret true and permanent being in the light of the 


‘an eternally existing pattern of any class of things, of permanent truths of mathematics, making number the 
which the individual things are imperfect copies, ; basis of the universe and identifying matter with space. 

' from which’ they derive their existence. Thus reali His universe was thus a static universe. 

consists of unchanging ideas, while, according to Arist: The universe of Aristotle, on the contrary, is dynamic 
reality consists not of transcendental ideas, but of individ ™ as itis engaged in becoming. The nature of each thing is 
observable phenomena, with the application of the hum a potentiality which moves through a process of develop- 

. intellect upon them. ment (a process which is also ‘nature’) to an actuality 

. Mr ristaale (384-322 B.C) ' which is true and final and perfect ‘nature’—for ‘nature’ 


is the end. The movement which he sees incessantly. at 
work is a movement toward an end immanent from the 
first in the subject of moyement and determining all its 
growth. This process of evolution is to evolve a 


_ Aristotle’ is one of those who studied in the f. 
academy of Plato. He differed from his teacher (Plato 
_yarious points and expounded theories of his own. Un! 
Plato who has studied reality as a whole, Aristotle di finally and to give it its perfect nature. 
‘reality into several spheres of physics, biology, ci Aristotle applies this general concepti 
politics and psychology and the reality that he studi developments in the sphere of organic nature 
these spheres was constituted by the observable fact 
actual and concrete individual substances. The essence * 
of his procedure in each field of inquiry was obsery: 
of the data coupled with experimental research in the 


of dissection with a view to determining the data 1 the ‘form’ which is also its ‘end’. For further clarification 
exactly. The object of his study was to discover som: he gives an example of the state in his ‘Politics’ and says 

general theory of permanent character. that ‘by the nature there is an impulse in all men toward ~ 
In his observation of nature he found a per political association, but he who first put them together 


‘conception of growth which led him to: believe i was the cause of the greatest benefits ! 

idea of evolution and this chiefly distinguishes his thous: Thus God, according to him is the Primary or First 
: : cause, which gives movement to the matter that has 
potentiality to move and brings it to its end or ‘form’. 


ae 
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God is, therefore, the Prime Mover: He conceives of 
development from one form to another just as an architect 
causes the development of the building till he realize 
his plan. j 
: ‘Aristotle Ramadi etmtence of God in the constant 
change that the world is subject to. There must be some one 
to be the cause of all this change and, therefore, he called 
God a Necessary Being. The change in the world i 
indicative « of its potentiality to grow, so God does n 

create the world, nor is there any continuity between God 
and the World. ‘Tt ‘has. an existence independent of God 
and ‘Co-eternal with Him. _ 


ted in ifference of conceptions 
” Plat meeives God as soul, 
sol ea ‘of every movement | and there is no moyemen 
initiated by” ‘soul, : ristotle Tejects it on the. groun 
a the efficient cause inherent in things, both livi 
anid lifeless is théir ‘nature’ to. deyelop their capacities a 
soul cannot participate, even incidentally, in such mo 

t ment. Further, ‘soul i is regarded as the ‘form’ pro 
} Be oan organic body and ‘God being incorporeal cau 
i viewed as a soul ee on the other hand, He is mi 


¢ The world is, thus, the at of a.slow proce 
development of matter. ‘This sort of conception le 
one to believe, that man as a part of the universe ! 


no OTe ttc) / 


God as mind which exists in the universe and causes its 


Ween E Platonic ‘ideas’ and Aristote- 


sail 
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ot his own capability or potentiality independent of 
God. . The power of man over. his actions becomes con- 
firmed. Guided by this idea the Qadariyya Sect (who 
stand for the free-will of man and are opposed to the 
Fatalists) rose into Islam and deyeloped into the Mutazi- 
lites and are in existence, now, in the form of the Modern- 
ists. 

To Plato, God is soul.and a Perfect Soul, wherein 
mind inheres. He is, thus, All in All and the Ultimate 
Reality, World is but an illusion and unreal. This is 
further explained by the neo-Platonic, idea of the One. 
The One of Plotinus, the great commentator on Plato, 
is the source of everything and is not the cause of anything, 
Things emanate from it but are not caused by it,. The 
world flows from God just. as the rays flow from the sun 
and return toit while it remains the same. God is thus the 
Only One and nothing exists outside Him. 


According to this conception, nothing is other than 
God. ‘Otherness’ of objects is totally denied where 
Islam admits the ‘otherness’ of created things, for God ‘hai 
created them consciously .and with a. definite, purpose 
Plato, has. drawn. freely upon, Pythagoreanism which 


Diyine or Bestis first indeed in rank but is chronologically 
the last product of development. He may, therefore, 6 
called an ultra-pantheist. 

Neo-Platonism with its conception of this world as 
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an illusion has driven men into retirement. Salvation of 
man, as Plato himself taught, lies in the life of contempla- 
tion, in the acquirement of the true knowledge of super- 
sensible realities, and in turning his attention away from 
interests in the particular things around him. 

This has given birth to the Jabriyya or Fatalists 
who under the conception of All-Powerful God found 
themselves absolutely powerless, their salyation resting upon 
the union with God. Consequently they discarded the 
-fleeting world and became mystics or sufis as they are 
called in Islam. They exist even now and are formed into 
fraternities with their emphasis on the unity of Being and 
the Unity of Existence, ie., none except God is existent 
This means God is all and all is God—Pantheism in the 
extreme. a ae 
Here we refer to the two prominent schools of 
_ mysticism to show the influence of Greek Philosophy upon 
| the Theology of Islam. 

Shihab al-Din al-Suharwardi (AvH. 549-587=A.D 
1155-1191) who is better known'as Shaikh Al-Ishraq, wa 
a great Sufi thinker of his time!’ Hikmat Al-Ishrag (Philo- 
sophy of Illumination) is his masterpiece! In his writing 
he has drawn upon Pythagoreanism and Platonism to a large 
extent and is critical of Avicenna(Ibn Sina) who followin 
in the footsteps of Aristotle held that existence is principal 
and the essence of a thing is dependent for its realit 
upon its existence. In other words it is existence whic! 

_ gives reality to the essence of a thing. This is rejected b 


al-Suharwardi to whom the essence is reality and existence 


only an accident added to the essence.’ 


For him, the essence is all important and the Divin< 
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essence is the Pure Light and the source of all existence. 


The relation of man to God is that of the ray of light to 
the sun. The soul of man is restless, as is the ray, till 
it is again absorbed in the Divine light. Here is again 
the fatal influence of Greek Philosophy, the theory of 
emanation enunciated by Plotinus has madeits appearance. 
The mystic thought of al-Suharwardi was, therefore, 
considered to be heretical and he was put to death in 
the days of the famous Salahuddin Ayyubi in the year 
1191 A.D. 

There is yet another mystic of great repute called 
Shaikh Akbar or the greatest of the mystics. His full 
name is Abu Bakr Muhammed but he is well-known as 
ibn Arabi, the Revivifier of Religion (Mohyi al-Din). 
He was born in Muricia in southern Spain in A.H. 560= 
A.D. 1165 and died in Damascus in A.H. 638=A.D. 1240. 
His outstanding work is Fusus 4l-Hikam or Gems of 
Wisdom. According to him, man’s body as a microcosm _ 
(alam saghir) corresponds to the macrocosm (alam kabir) 
of God. To him, there is a similarity between the gf 
of man and that of God. Just as the spirit of man 
the body God rules the world. 

Further, God created this world because He wanted 
to be known. The world is, therefore, a mirror wherein 
God sees Himself. Things are, thus, the reflection of 
God. In other words there is no ‘otherness’ between 
God and the World. 

As remarked by Iqbal, the Philosopher poet, the 
mystic thought of Ibn Arabi, is thoroughly permeated with 
Pantheism. 

All this is the product of Idealistic Philosophy of 
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Plato whereby men try to be absorbed in God and lose 
their identity like a drop into the,ocean, hence a great 
loss to the community and a setback to the progress. 

Let us have a suryey of the ingenuity of the Muslir 


Philosophers. { 1 


4 


Chapter IV 
MUSLIM PHILOSOPHERS 


Al-Kindi, Abu Yousuf, Yaqub ibn Ishaq (A.H. 185-252 

=A.D. 801-866) 

He was born in Basra (Iraq) and’ owing to his great 
intellect he is called the ‘Philosopher ‘of the Arabs’. _He 
made a systematic study of the Greek /Philosophy, jat 
Baghdad which was, the centre of) learning under. the 
Abbasids,| and rendeted into. Arabic), the philosophical 
works of the Greek: His great erudition entitled him to 
a high position ati the court of’ the Caliph’ Al-Mamun. 
Reason was to him a revelation. He drank’ deep’ of\the 
Greek} Philosophy and wrote treatises ‘on) metaphysics, 
logic) and. natural sciences. | [His God was, the Necessary 
Being of Aristotle while his theory of\ creation’ is similar to 
that of the emanatory process evolved by Plotinus: . Bei 
a Mutazili of severe type; he fell into disgrace in.theida 
of al-Motawakkil and died in a state of obscurity.) 


Al-Farabi, Abu Nasr (A.H. 257-338 =A.D. 870-950 


He was born at Wasij in Farab in. the province on 
Khurasan and went to Baghdad to study logic andy 
sophy, . Intelligent, as he, was, ,he,.. soon ; distinguisl 
himself jas the, greatest philosopher ,of) Islam, and 
called the ‘Second Teacher’ (al-Mu‘allim _ al-thani), At 
totle himself being the First. In his metaphysics he) 
unrayelled the mysteries of Greek Philosophy and put , 
forward his own solution of metaphysical and. ontological 
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problems. Aristotle had become passion with him yet he 


was enamoured of neo-Platonic concept of emanation. His 
stay at Baghdad was not long, for he was soon included 
in the literary circle of Saif al-Dawlah al-Hamdani an 
died a Aleppo. t 

Like all other Muslim philosophers he tried to re 
-concile the Greek Philosophy with the religion. In 
opinion Aristotle and Plato were inspired by the Divine 
revelation. He has interpreted the Aristotelian theory ot 
the eternity of the world in a peculiar way. 

The word eternity, represents the point when thx 
world was first brought into existence by God. The world 
according to him, cannot be compared to a house which 
js built bit by bit, some of its parts preceding the others 
time. The world having come into existence as a whol 
‘its creation cannot be construed to have been in time, for 
_ ‘the time itself begins with its creation: Thus, he support 

e idea of his master that the world exists from eternit 
7 His treatment of the creation of the world is in the 
same neo-Platonic style, for he believed in the theor 
emanation and lived the life of a mystic. 
Tkhwan al-Safa or Sincere Brethren (Around A.D. 955 
_or middle of the fourth Century A.H.) 

This society existed at al-Basra with their program 
to base the religion on rationalism and to introduce amor 
the educated people a complete change in their relisi 
ideas. They propagated their cause in secret by means 
clubs and issued for this purpose some 52 tracts. T 
aim was similar to that of the Mutazilites, Greek Phil 
sophy being the Divine Truth. Their ideas combined i 
them the philosophy of Plato, Pythagoras and Aristot 
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_ Neo-Platonic mysticism and Aristotelian natural science 
_ formed the texture of their thought and they had a great 
_ feverence for Pythagoras who believed in the transmigra- 


tion of soul, 
Avicenna or ibn Sina (A.H. 370-428=A.D. 980-1037) 


He was of a Persian origin. Born near Bukhara he 
won the title of Shaikh al-Rais (The Distinguished Leader). 
He was a versatile genius and soon mastered logic, mathe- 
matics, physics, metaphysics and medicine. His tenacious 
memory enabled him to get by heart the whole of the 
Quran by the age of ten. It is said of him that whenever 
he was confronted with any difficulty he would go to the 
mosque and supplicate God for solution. 

His life was full of wanderings from place to place. 
He had to leave Bukhara as the Orthodox Mahmud of 
Ghazna, whom he wanted to avoid, became all powerfull 
After many hardships he ultimately reached Hamadan 
where he died in peace. 

His philosophy though based upon Aristotelian 
principles is not without the tinge of neo-Platonismy) He 
wrote a large number of treatises on metaphysics, psy 
logy, cosmology and logic. Besides his philosophical Wor 
there are several books on medicine. His philosophy im 
cludes among other subjects, the relation of Cause 
Effect, Universals and Particulars, Matter and 
Al-Shifa (the Remedy) is his monumental work y 
he has discussed religious problems philosophically. 

In his study of Being, he makes a distinction bew en 
the essence and existence. Although the existence is 
added to the essence of a thing yet it is first in importance, 


cr 
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“esserice being dependent upon it. 
about something he distinguishes between its essence and 
existence. It is existence which gives reality ’to essence. 

According to him God is the Necessary Being. 

All other existing objects 
‘their existence added to their essence as accident and a 
“therefore, contingent beings. 
contingent as it is entirely dependent for its existen 

“upon God, the Giver of Existence. The Universe an 
“whatever it contains are contingent or possible beings 

“His aim is to bring neo-Platonism into union 

“ Peripateticism (system of Aristotelian philosophy). 
of, an utter discontinuity between God and the Uni 
“he tries to show the continuity that exists between 
and the Universe i in the Plotinian manner of emanation 

Ny This is the inconsistency in 

philosophical doctrine of the Muslim Philosophers 
, Ghazzali has pointed out this inconsistency an 
“accused them ‘of | trying to combine Aristotelian concep 
“cause. with the Plotinian emanationism. He, in his f: 
work Tahafut al. Falasifa {the Incoherence of the Ph 

Out the self-contradictory ideas o 

“philosophers and their heretic views. 


_Al-Ghazzali (A.H.450-50 


©" "He was a bold critic of the. Muslim Philosop! 
though he was once a philosopher himself. The philo 
“they studied, he says, led them to heresies. 
Ibn Sina, the two ‘great’ mastérs of Greek Philoso) 
have been accused of introducing un-Islamic ele: 
Such persons cannot be excuse 


alone. is self-subsistent. 


Ww. ‘ith some adjustments. 


_phers), has point 


into the religion, 


When a person thinks 


The Universe 


S=A.D. 1058-1111) 


ultimately developed into mysticism and.in this resembles 
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_ Sthey"have' engendered “heretical tendencies among the 
» Muslims. 

ooo) ©) For*his endeavours to have’ sufism admitted into the 
Orthodox Islam’ he’ ‘deserves Spécial treatment under a 


‘separate Chapter, so we deal with’ him later on. 


10 *!9 So ‘far welhave discussed the role ‘played by the 


Musilm Philosophers of the Eastern wing of Islam’ who 
were born and bred in the Eastern countries with Baghdad 
as the seat of learning. There are still three more promin- 
ent philosophers; Ibn Bajja, Tbn’ Tufayl and Ibn’ Rushd, 
who"belong'to the’ Western wing, in the southern part 
of Spain; where Cordova was the centre of attraction for 
scholars. 


Ibn Bajja, Abu Bakr (A.D. 1000-1038) 


He closely followed al-Farabi in logic, physics “and 
metiphysics:'’ He ‘was’'a' rationalist to the core and not a 
pious Muslim.’ “Man;he said, must live rationally an 
vive reason’ for each and évery’action. Self-development 
and knowledge could be acquired by reason’ alone and not 
by mystic exercises. Reason was everything’ for him an 
he believed.in its supremacy: 


Ibn Tufayl! (A.D. 1100-1185) 


He, was born ‘in Granada:in Spain.» His reputation 
jasa philosopher and) physician won for him the, highest 
honour as vizier and physician to Amir, Abu Yaqub, He led 
acalm and contemplative life and like Ibn Bajja believed that 
truth could be achieved by thought, alone. But his thought 


al-Ghazzalito whom Sufi life was the best way to salvation. 
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they whave’ Lonetitalige “heretical tendencies among ‘the 
lefunlins.2t -colmilor bie oc: 

) e'Forthis endeavours to have sufism: admitted into the 
Orthodox Islam: he eserves special treatment under a 
‘separate Chapter, so we deal with him later on. ; 
© PISO far werhave discussed the role played by the 
Musilm Philosophers of the Eastern wing of Islam who 

were born and bred in the Eastern countries with Baghdad 

as the seat of learning. There are still three more promin- 

‘ent philosophers, Ibn Bajja, Ton Tufayl and Ton Rushd, 

who belong to the Western wing, in the southern part 


of Spain, where Cordova was the centre of attraction for 
bie on : 


thn Bai, Abu Bakr (A. 1D. 1000-1038) 


“He closely followed al-Farabi in logic, physies and 
‘metiphysies. | He was a rationalist to the core and not a 
pious Muslim. “Man, he said, must live rationally and 
vive reason for each and every action. Selfdevelopment 
and knowledge could be Acquired by reason alone and not 
by mystic exercises, Reason was everything for him and 
he believed in its supremacy, 

Thn Tufayl (A.D. 1100-1185) 


He was born in Granada in Spain, His reputation 
as a philosopher and physician won for him the highest 
honour as vizier and physician to Amir, Abu Yaqub, He led 
acalmand contemplative life and like Ibn Bajja believed that 
truth could be achieved by thought alone, But his thought 
ultimately developed into mysticism and in this resembles 
al-Ghazzalito whom Sufi life was the best way to salvation 
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“essetice being dependent upon it. “When a person thinks | 
about something he distinguishes between its essence and 
existence. It is existence which gives reality to essence 
According to him God is the Necessary Being. H 
alone, is self-subsistent. All other existing objects h 
their existence added to, their essence as accident and ar 


© )9So far wehave discussed the role played by’ the 
“th refore, contingent ‘beings. The Universe is, th Musilm Philosophers of the Eastern wing of Islam who 
_ contingent as it is “entirely dependent for its existenc 


ont were born and bred in the Eastern countries with Baghdad 
_upon God, the Giver of Existence. The Universe an as the seat of learning. There are still three more promin- 


“whatever it contains are contingent or possible beings cient philosophers; Ibn Bajja, fbn’ Tufayl’ and Ibn’ Rushd, 
‘His. aim is to bring neo-Platonism into union wi “who'belone ‘to the’ Western wing, in the southern part 
Peripateticism (system, of Aristotelian philosophy). Of Spain, where Cordova was the centre of attraction for 


Mtheyhave’ engendered ‘heretical tendencies among ‘the 
Muslims. 

L : 'For‘his endeavours to have sufism admitted into the 
Orthodox’ Islam’ he’ deserves’ spetial ‘treatment under a 
Separate Chapter, so we deal with him later on. 


of an utter ree continuity. between God and the Uni Scholars. 
“he trie to show the continuity that exists between G TRE 
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“with so some ‘adjustments. This is the inconsistency 11 He closely followed al-Farabi in logic, physics “and 
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hers), has point out the self-contradictory ideas of t he believed in its supremacy: 


phlosophers and their heretic y views. 
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Tbn Tufayl (A.D. 1100-1185) 


He. was born in Granada:in Spain. His reputation 


He was a bold critic: of the Muslim Philosop! asia’ philosopher and physician won for him the highest 
though he ‘was once a Philosopher himself. The philosop honour asyizier and physician to Amir, Abu Yaqub. He led 
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"In his famous work Hayy ibn Yaqzan (The living Son of the 
Awake) he has presented the philosophy of his time and 
tried to prove that philosophy and religion, in their final 
reach, are one and the same. He entertained the idea 
that philosophy is for the elite and the learned who can 
appraise its value and understand its worth. The masses 
should be leftto be guided by the general principles of 
religion. 

Ibn Rushd (A.D. 1126-1198) 


__, Born)in Cordoya in Spain he received his basic 
education of the Asharite School of Theology and \ 
also trained in law. It was Abu Yaqub who encoui 
him to study philosophy. He studied Aristotelian phil 
phy and perfected himself to such a degree that he 
considered to be the greatest commentator on Aristo! 

He followed the path of the Greek Philosophy and 


acted as a judge in different parts of Spain where tl: 
" Arabs ruled. In his advanced age he was banished from 
~ Cordova under the charge of heresy but the decree « 


exile was soon recalled and he was restored to his fo 
position, He died in Morocco. | 


Great was the influence which Greek Philosop), 


exercised upon him, for he accepted it as truth. 1c 


there was no difference between philosophy and theo! 


“they were two phases of one truth. Philosophers, he 


must have freedom to go their own way provided 


speculations did not’ spread beyond their own circk: 


agitate the’ minds of the commonalty. These were his 


ideas and on this account he Subjected al-Ghazzali 1 


severe criticism. ~He hurled his attacks on him for | 


re & al 


+ 


 Tahafut al-Falasifa (the Incoherence of the Philosophers) 
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and tried to refute it with all the force that his pen could 
command, His main accusation against al~Ghazzali was 
that he took a wrong view of philosophy in writing that 
book ; further he committed'a blunder in trying to bring 
the knowledge of philosophy within the reach of the 
masses and in declaring to them that there was nothing 
esoteric in philosophy. 

In’ the opinion of ibn Rushd, philosophy is not for 
the ignorant multitude but for the intellectual elite. Philoso- 
phy has the capacity to bring about a reform in religion. 
The importance of philosophy is manifest in the fact that 
the Quran itself exhorts men to reflect and speculate. 

And this can be performed only through the use of 
intellect. Philosophers, therefore, must have the liberty 
to interpret the Quran and find out the inner meaning in 
case there is anything externally to contradict the literal 
meaning of the text. The literal meaning is the study of 
the masses and interpretation the duty of the philoso- 
phers. Such passages as are allegorical and do not yield) 
to the literal meaning must fall to the philosophers fi 
their interpretation 

His metaphysics is essentially concerned with the 
study of Being. To him, there is nothing except God 
and He alone is the Being of all things. He believes in 
the immortality of soul which, according to him isa 
spiritual substance that proceeds from God and returns 
to Him after the death of man. Souls are, thus emanations 
from God. Here again is the fatal influence of Plotinus 
and the Platonic philosophy. 

From the foregoing it becomes abundantly clear that 
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the Muslim Philosophers not only upheld the. views of 
both Plato and Aristotle but also tried to reconcile religion 
with their philosophic ideas and, thus, have been a source 
of inspiration to both the Mysticism (i.e., Sufism) and the 
Mutazilism (which has taken the form of Modernism). 

The Mutazilites, who are lovers of reason, interpret 
the Quranic verses in their own way and have subjected 
their doctrines to the theoretical reasoning of Aristotle, 
while the Sufis, led by Idealistic philosophy of Plato, have 
resorted to the life of contemplation. Both these ways 
are not acceptable to Islam which insists upon active life and 
makes reasoning subservient to the Quran and not to 

override it, for pure reason is full of contradictions. 


Mi SS nor choice for maa; everyt 


TY ‘that they laboured ‘under a horrible consciousness_ of sin 


Chapter V 
MYSTICISM 


Its Rise in Islam 

The word ‘mysticism’ stands for ‘sufism’ or tasawwuf 
as it is called in Islam.. Sufism has a long course of history 
and was introduced into Islam as a result of the interpreta- 


beam light of f the Greek Philosophy. 


result of is interpretation of such Quranic verses as these : 
‘And God leadeth astray whom He wills and guideth 
aright whom He wills, and He is Exalted in Power, full of 
Wisdom’ (14: 4); ‘And those whom God leads astray, no 
one can guide’ (13 :/33); ‘God hath set a seal on their hearts 
and on their hearing, and on their eyes is a covering, great 
is the penalty they incur’ (2': 7); ‘He forgiveth whom He 
pleaséth, and He punisheth whom He pleaseth’ (5: 20), 
Applying their reason, in the manner of Greek Philoso: 
phy, to the above passages they came to the conc 


s predestined. They felt ‘that no amount of righteous 
acts: could save them’ from’ the wrath of God and His 
Punishment. This concept of God was so terrifying to them! 


and consequently renounced the world and went into 
seclusion, / This marks the beginning of asceticism in Islam. 


Asceticism and Quietism 
Asceticismis a practice of the ascetics who are extreme- 
ly rigorous’ in’ self-discipline. This fast developed into 
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qQuietism (passive attitude towards life) and, then, into 
mysticism. 

Mysticism has been defined as)a belief in the possibility 
of union with the Divine nature by means of ecstatic 
contemplation. A mystic relies on inner light as a mean 

of acquiring knowledge of mysteries inaccessible to under- 
standing. 

In trying to examine whether the new form of sufism, 
referred to above, in our introductory notes is in any way 
different from the above definition, we find a great difference 
between the Sufism 4s it started and the Sufism as it develope 


following of the model behaviour of the Prophet whi 
according to Aisha (wife of the Prophet) was the reproduc 
Aion, in practice, of the Quran. But as the Islamic state « 
Madina expanded into an empire, drawing into its fo 
people of different modes of thought, Sufism underwent 
radical change. The doctrine of ecstatic states and stage 
was formulated which accompanied by the technical tern 
represents a2 departure from its original form. 
The Platonic ‘ideas’ with their emphasis on the v 
f.the World have been the chief cause in giving 
2 a ace 
baser turn to this movement. Instead of improving the 
morals and believing in God, men started aiming at the 


way but by emotional experiences, involving love, and | 
following the guidance of their inner light. A sufi, as suc 
came to be known as a Muhmmedan mystic who ultimat: 
adopted pantheistic. views. 


A mystic or sufi is, therefore, considered to be 


Ea _trayeller toward God through a series of ascending station 


in the course of time. Inits original form it is the strict 


union with God. This they attempted not in an orthodo 


*K 
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(magamat) and ‘states (ahwal) until he is completely 
merged*in God (fana fi Allah). To reach this state he 
adopts a particular ritual (dhikr) which consists in repeating 
the names afd attributes of God accompanied by certain 
formulas. Added to these are dancing and playing on 
drums and pipes. 


Sufism 

Sufism has been defined in various ways but etymolo- 
gically they are not correct. The Arabic word tasawwuf 
used for mysticism is derived from sdf, i.e., wool as the 
mystics or sufis clad themselves in rough and coarse wool 
just to hide their nakedness. 

Ibn Khaldun refers to al-Qushayri who says: ‘No 
etymology or analogy can be found for this term in the 
Arabic language. It is obvious that it is a nickname. The 
most obvious etymology, if one uses one, is that which 
connects the word with as-suf, because sufis as a rule were 
characterised by the fact that they wore woolen_garments, 
(Mugaddimah, vol. 3, p. 76 tr. Frauz Rosenthal). 

According to Muhammed Faharshafqa there w 
trace of the word tasawwuf in the Arabic language, 
was it knowr in the days of the Prophet and his compant 
(ALTasawwuf, p. 12, Cairo, 1970). ‘The individual surna 
al-sufi_ appeared in history i in the second half of the eighth’ 
‘century with Jabir ibn Haiyan, a shii alchemist of Kufa, 
who professed an ascetic doctrine of his own (Shorter 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1961, p. 579). For Jahiz the 
word sufism applied to a semi shii school of Muslim 
mysticism which originated in Kufa, the last head of which 
*Abdak al-Sufi died in’Baghdad about 210 A-H./825 A.D. 
The name sufi was at first confined to Kufa. 
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Sufism spread) with rapidity and ‘within fifty years it 
denoted all the mystics of Iraq; and two Centuries later 
vsufis was applied to the whole body of Muslim mystics 

\~% (Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 519). The Sufis assert 


x that there isa dynamic character in the'science of hearts (Im 
al-Kulub), it traces their itinerary (safar) to God, marks it 


by a dozen stages (magamat) and steps (ahwal)’. 
‘Without laying stress on the individual variant 


the Real (Al-Hagq), a word used as early as the thi 
p. 581. 


ape articles . of Faith often mentio “nat God is sepa 
from His crea 


_He is neither separate nor connect Z © philosopher 


&) Sufis declare that He is one with the creatures, in the s 
that He is incarnate in them, or in the sense that He 

identical with them and there exists nothing but Him 
_ either. (in the) whole or (in) any part of it (See Mugaddi 
P, 83). 

9 He proceeds further and says : ‘A number of re 
Sufis who consider intuitive perceptions to be scic 


His creatures in His identity, His existence, and attrib 
They often assume that this was the opinion of the phil 


‘ “of this mystic itinerary the Sufis aimed especially at defining 
es 2 ea eat triumphing over its attachment to 
flesh the soul finds the true God to whom it is aspiring, 

century A.H. aad perhaps borrowed from the pseudo- 

J theory of. Aristotle’—See Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 


ey De Un ai 
anita gs Ibn Khaldun 
ts out that the Hadith scholars and jurists who disc 

speculative-theologians state tha 


that He is neither in the world nor outside it, the recen 


and. logical, hold the opinion that the Creator is one w! 
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phers before Aristotle, such as ‘Plato and Socrates’ 
(Mugaddimah, p. 85). He adds ‘The recent Sufis who speak 
of the removal (of the veil) and supersensory perception 
have delved deeply into these (subjects). Many of them 
turned to (the theory of) incarnation and oneness, as we 
have indicated. That was done, for instance by al-Harawi 
in the Kitab al-Magamat, and by others. They were 
followed by Ibn Al-Arabi and Ibn Sab‘in and their pupils, 
and then by al-Afif (Afif) ad-din), Ibn al-Farid, and 
Najm-ad-din al-Israeli, in the poem they composed? 
(Mugaddimah, p. 92). 

He ‘stated further: ‘The earlier Sufis who were 
mentioned in (al-Qushayri’s Risala), those outstanding 
Muslims to whom we have referred above, had no desire 
to remove the veil and to have such (supernatural) percep- 
tion. Their concern was to follow their models and to lead 
an exemplary life as far as possible. Whenever they had a 
(supernatural) experience they ‘turned away from it and 
paid no attention to it: Indeed they tried to ay 
(Mugaddimah, p. 102). 

Such are, indeed, the pious Muslims who 
in the footsteps of the Prophet and never deviat 
Sharia. We have great respect for them. But_sufismia 
later stage deteriorated and. most of the recent Sufis are 
misled and strayed, for they have turned to the theory 
of incarnation and oneness with God as remarked by Ibn’ 
Khaldun. thr LOEW 

_In.the-earliest period Sufism taught how to: improve 
one’s morals, build up one’s inner and outer life in order 
to attain perpetual bliss. Its subject-matter | was the 
Purification of soul and following in the footsteps of the 
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‘Chosen One (i.e., the Prophet). And this is reflected in the 
lives of the early Sufis like al-Hasan al-Basri (d. A.H. 110= 
A.D. 728), and Ibrahim ibn Adham (A.H. 161=A.D. 777). 
‘The;former was a great sage of his time and commanded 
enormous influence over a wide area of his followers, while 
the latter had in him the royal blood but took to the life 
of an ascetic, left Bulkh'in Afghanistan and went to al- 
Basra and then to Mecca. The main theme of their 
teachings was obedience to God and contemplation of 
my 
Thereafter a period came when renunciation of th: 


~ world formed the leading theme of ‘Sufisn 
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leading theme of ‘Sufism. Daud ibn 
Nusayr (d. AH. 165) used torSay : Flee from men as yo 
flee from 4 lion, fast from the world until you die. And 
al-Fudayl’ (d. A.H. 187); actually renounced this world 
and lapsed into the passivity of quietism. 
| This represents'the gloomy aspect of Sufism but soon 
it rebounded on revelry and expressions of human love ani 
worldly wine were employed to show the state of ecstac 
Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi (d. AH. 257) and his great discip) 
Sari al-Saqati (d. A.H. 257) are the typical examples w! 
revelled in such expressions and used the'word tawhid to 

signify the union of soul with God. Bishr al-Hafi (bar 
footed) went to such extent as to speak of God as 1! 
Beloved (habib), He died in A.H. 227, and was suppose 
tolbe a great mystic or sufi. 

With Dhun-Nun, the Egyptian Sufi (d. A.H. 25), wa 

ushered in an era of greater advancement as the doctrin 
of ecstatic states and stations (ahwal and magqamat) \ 


doctrines of Sufism and in cosequence it reached ‘its_final 


formulated. He wrote treatises expounding the mystic! 
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“stage in the form of Pantheism. 

Abu Yazid al-Bistami (d. AH. 261=A.D. 876) is the 
one who belongs to the earliest pantheistic school. He 
was of a‘Persian stock and an_ascetic of the he highest_rank: 

The name of al-Bistami is closely ely associated with his 
saying : ‘Beneath my cloak there is none but God’. 
Junayd of Baghdad (d. AH. 297=A.D. 900), was held in 
respect-as a master in theology and the greatest of the 
Sufis. 

In his person Sufism is said to have appeared_in_its. 
purest form. ‘Our s system em of doctrine’, Says he, ‘is firmly 
bound up with the’ dogmas of Faith, the Quran and the 
Traditions’, yet he discussed the questions of tawhid before 
his pupils behind closed doors and defined a Sufi _as “dead 
to_his self_and alive in God’ which indicates his trend 
towards self-abnegation.—His disciple al-Shibli (d. A.H. 334 
=A.D. 945), gave himself completely to the contemplative 
life and used in his verses vocabulary of amorous intercourse 
with God. 

Abu Talib al-Makki (d. A.H. 386) is famous for hi 
book on Sufism wherein he has openly dealt with qu 
on ftawhid in the Sufi sense and was held to be a 
Tawhid, in sufism, means the Unity of Being (Wi 
al-Wujud) according to’ which God alone is the Absolute 

Being, He alone is existent all else being mere illusion’ 
The greatest of all the pantheists is al-Hallaj, Abu Abdulla : 
al-Husain bin Mansur, a disciple of al-Junayd, His 
pantheistic utterance ‘I am the Truth (God)’, led to his 
¢rucifixion in A.H. 300=A.D. 921. Let us see what 
pantheism is in all its probability. 

Pantheism.is a belief that God and the Universe are 


\\ 
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identical (implying a denial of the transcendence of God). " 


perfect... Says Dr. Valiuddin : 
God is conceived as everything and everything as God 


~ ‘When. neo-Platonism found its way in Sufism its 
The word. ‘Pantheism’ may be traced back to ‘consequence was that the ‘Otherness’ (Ghairiat) of 


Greek Pan ‘all’ E Race ‘God’: The theory that God is al jects was denied. The ‘otherness’ of the created things 
It is, in its origia, tl ., the doctrine of the ides i the identity of God an is clearly emphasised in the Quran. Under the influence 
% the material universe. This doctrine stands mid 
between atheism and dogmatic theism. A (philoso; 
may deny the existence of God altogether or accept Hi 
- existence as the Primary or First Cause of all things and 


} 


of the teaching of Plotinus phenomenal things were regarded 
not as other than God but identical with Him. God alone 
is, and other than God, in essen‘e as well as in existence, 


al is merely non-existent! Everything is He (Hamdost)! 
leave unexplained the nature of the relation bet The necessary outcome of the negation of the ‘essences’ of 
God as cause and other existences as effect. Pantheism things and, ‘otherness’ of things was heresy and ibahat 
assumes the identity of the cause and effect. It obliterat (ie., regarding everything as permissible), There was now 
the distinction between the Creator and the creature a no further need of following the Shariat (The Law), the 
asserts that there is no ‘otherness’, hence God is eve 1g antithesis of the Law and the path (Tarigat) was presented 
and everything God. In other words God is all and al! for the first time and thus a campaign was launched to 
God while. the ‘oth erness’ of the created things (4 /a\y throw off the yoke of Islamic Code. Islamic Code was 
grec established by the Quran and the Tradition regarded as the creed of the imperfect, it was considered 
of the Prophet. Creatures, humble and lowly, can . unnecessary for the perfect to follow it, even the very 
ape with Almighty God. conception of any other being save God was impossible. 
influ Nneo-Platonism is con- Shariat is compulsory so far as one has to admit ‘otherness? 
_= Ve) tie antheism and in consequence (1) it denies (= when ‘otherness’ has been got rid of and God alone remain- 
‘otherness’ of objects, for things are not regarded as « ed, there is no need to follow Shariat, ‘To follow beauty 
than God but identical with Him (2) it does not « is the work of women and to follow majesty that of men’ 
the existence of anything Other than God. Thus G The science of Shariat is ‘book knowledge’ (J/m-i-Safina) 
alone is existent and He is everything: He is the « but the Science of Tarigat is ‘heart knowledge’ (/lm-i-Sina) 
Being, upon whom all things depend, from whom ‘ which is bequeathed from one mind to another since aevons, 
proceed and in whom they subsist. | it is an arcane secret ‘a veiled mystery’ (The Quranic Sufism, 
' With the abolition of ‘otherness’ and establishmes pp. 14-15). fact 
of identity between God and man there remains nei The veiled mystery of Sufism has thus resulted in a 
sharia nor formalities of religion. Hence a Sufi i: complete departure from the Sharia. In contrast to the 


bound to follow the religion which is a code for the im- | formal ‘use of the five daily prayers a constantly prayerful 
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attitude assumed importance. “In the Quran (33: 41)’ 
“says Macdonald, ‘the believers are exhorted to ‘remember 
(dhikr) God often’, this command the Sufis obeyed 
with a correlative depreciation of the five canonical prayer: 
‘Their meetings for the purpose, much like our own prayer 
Meetings, still more like the class-meetings of the carly 
Methodists, as opposed to stated public worship, wer 
: called dhikrs. These services were fiercely attacked | 
‘the Orthodox theologians, but survived and are the de 
Vish functions which tourists still go to see at Constant 
nople and Cairo. But the more private and person 
dhikrs of individual Sufis, each in his house repeating 1! 
“Quranic litanies through the night, until to the passcr-| 
it sounded like’ the humming of bees or the unceasing dri; 
Of roof gutters, these seem, in the course of the third centu 
“to have fallen before ridicule and accusations of her 
F (Development of Muslim Theology, pp. 178-179). 
aL Sufi Doctrine of Unity of Being (Wahdat 
"Wajud) sweeps away the distinction between man 
God, between Islam and other religions. Further, it lea 
“no room for reward and punishment when it is admit 
“that nothing exists except God, Who is to be rewar 
and punished by God when there is nothing and He al 
‘is existent? This is Why, says Dr. Zaki Mubarak, n 
of the Sufis consider themselves free from religious d 
“and tead the life of a recluse (Al-Tasawwuf al-Isla’ 
“vol. 1, p. 181; Fahrashafqa, Al-Tasawwuf, p. 72). An 
according to Nicholson, Islam becomes meaningle: 
owing to the Doctrine of Unity of Being the very Ari 
of Faith ‘There is no god except God is taken to m 


cty 


Nothing is existent except \God.’? (Fahrashafqa, 4! 


- 
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Tasawwuf, p. 72). Here we refer to the famous book 
Talbis Iblis (The Artifice of Satan) written by Imam 
Abi al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Jawzi (d. 596 A.H.) 
who has discussed, at great length, the Sufi Doctrines, 
pointing out, atthe same time, the right path to be followed. 
There is also another book Masr‘a al-Tasawwuf (Tasawawuf 
in Conflicting State) written by Allama Burhanuddin AI- 
Bagai (d. 885,A.H.) edited by Abd al-Rahman al-Vakil 
Cairo, 1953, which may be described as a critical study of 
the Sufi literature produced by Ibn Arabi and Ibn al-Farid. 
These two books supply the reader with further information 
on Sufism. 


to show the superiority of Sufi and ecstacy is regarded the 
sole end to sink into the Divine Oneness and become 
unconscious of the surroundings. Sufi, thus, passes from 
the scene of multiplicity into the vast sea of God’s unity 
where no cares abound. He is lost to society as he 
ceases to be its active member and thinks himself at t 
gate of God Who must provide him with all the necessari 
of life. This is an abuse of tawakkul (dependence upon 
God) and leads men to inactivity and inertness. They 
gave up their trades and professions; they even gave up 
the. asking for alms. Their ideal was to be absolutely 
at God’s disposal, utterly cast upon His direct sustenance 
(rizq). No anxiety for their daily bread was permitted 
to them; they must go through the world separated from 
it and its needs and looking up to God. Only one who 
can do this is properly an acknowledger of God’s unity, 
a true Muwahhid (Macdonald, Development of Muslin 
Theology, p. 179). 


ee 
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K- Sufism, as such, sends men to sleep while Islam exhorts 


them to work and to try all other resources and then depend 
upon God. 


‘God’ said the Prophet. 


‘Tie your camel (to protect it) and trust in 


© . From the above it is evident that Sufism in its earliest 
E * stag 


© was nothing but closely to follow the Shariat an 
thereafter it changed’ its direction and was converted ir 
pantheism—why? Is it due to neo-Platonism or 
other causes? 


There is a conflict of opinion as to the factors w 


Ans, 


they are new or mainly indigenous. To the orient 
like Alfred Von Kremer (Gebiete des Islams, p. 8), C 
Becker (Christliche Polemek U. Islamischa  Dogn 
ildung, in Zeitschrift fur Assyriologic, XXVI 191), 
175-195), and Others, such factors are new and exte 
while Montgomery Watt says that the external influ 
Were no doubt at work but they were never the sole 
(Free-will and Predestination in Early Islam, p. 3), 
according to Wensinck they were indigenous (The M 


jog Creed, p.52), * 
* To pee we fall back up: 
b original sources authorities. As regards S 


AL Shahrastani points to the influence exercised on i 


eats Ibn Khaldun (Mugaddimah, vol, 3, p. 85), 

of the Sufis as Buided by philosophers before Aristotle 
as Plato and Socrates. What is more, Ibn Arab 
Shaikh Akbar (The greatest of the Sufis) admits ¢h 
assimilated what he read of the Greek Philosophy, Jud 


have influenced Muslim theological thinking, and whether 


H 


the Platonic Philosophy and calls Plato as Al-Shail!\ 
me (Muhammad Fahrashafqa, Al-Tasawwuf, p. \' 


is 
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Christianity and Islam and then he turned the whole of it 
into the speculation of philosopher of penetrating insight 
rarely to be found (Dr. Zaki Mubarak, Al-Tasawwuf 
al-Islami, vol.’ 1, p. 201; Muhammad Fahrashafqa, 
Al-Tasawwuf, p. 77). 

There aré some who are of the opinion that Sufism is 
derived from Judaism. . and particularly from Christianity 
but Christianity itself, according to Dr. Zaki Mubarak 
(Al-Tasawwuf al-Islami, vol. 1,p. 201) has derived mysticism 
from Greek philosophy and Nicholson speaking of the 
Qadarites, the Jabarites, the Mutazilites and finally the 
Asharites says that all these speculations, influenced as 
they were by Greek theology and philosophy, reacted 
powerfully upon Sufism (The Mystics of Islam, p. 6). 

This is further supported by the historical fact that 
the Greek philosophy is much older than Christianity and 
spread far and wide as the Romans carried it to the countries 
which they conquered. With the passage of time some of 
these countries came under the domination of the Arabs — 
who, thus, had free and direct intercourse with the co ; 
quered and, as a natural result imbibed the ideas and sp 
of Greek philosophy which we have explained in” 
Preceding pages. Added to this is the religious tolerance 
of the Umayyads and the translation of the Greek works 
into Arabic in the days of the Abbasids which exercised a 
profound influence upon Sufism and diverted its course 
from Shariat to Pantheism, which is evident from its 
vocabulary, 

‘From the fourth century (A-H.) infiltration from 4 /* Gat 
Greek Philosophy, which had been continually increasing 
since the early Karmatian gnostics and the physician Razi 
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_ down to Ibn Sina, brought into existence a more correct 
Metaphysical yocabulary implying the immateriality o! 
_ the spirit (rah) and of the soul, the consideration of general 
_ ideas, the chain of secondary causes. But this vocabulary 
became amalgamated with the Pseudo-theology of Aristotle 
with Platonic idealism and the Plotinian doctrine of emana 


of Sufism’ (Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 581). 

_ Greek philosophy is, thus, the main source of influe 
upon Sufism but the Sufis trace its origin to the Qurai 
particularly to the story of Khadir, and. on the side of t 
traditions, to the bequest of Ali. Nicholson in his Studie 
in Islamic Mysticism, points out that the Sufis i 
from the story of Al-Khadir that every Quranic verse : 
each word of it is invested with esoteric meaning which 
revealed by God, in the moments of their ecstacy, to th 
only whom He loves most. From this one can ima: 


G 


of their statements and then contend that tasawwuf i 
secret “knowledge bequeathed by Alilbn Abi Talib. T! 
the interpretations, by the Sufis of the teachings of Is) 
are imported by various ways and means to which th 


is no limit and which are often contradictory to the religio 


and to the duties attached toit. (Fahrashafqa, Al-Tasaw) 


_ pp. 27-28). itis tak 
Khad This is, in the main, what Nicholson thinks of Sui 


~ and its secret knowledge. Here we have to explain \\ 
is meant by the story of Khadir. This story as given un 
Chapter 18 of the Quran is that Moses was to go and m 
a seryant of God (18 : 65), whom the traditions assign ; 


name of Khadir. The object of such meeting was to recei\< 


bestowed upon Khadir. 


tion, which influenced profoundly the further development 


oe how easy it is for the Sufis to cite from the Quran ia support 
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something of the especial knowienea which God had 


Moses then proceeded with Khadir Khadi and when they were 
in 2 boat, Khadir scuttled it. “Again they proceeded and 
when they met a young man Khadir slew him. Further, 
Khadir asked the inhabitants of a town for hospitality 
which they refused point-blank, but Khadir instead of being 
angry with them rebuilt for them a falling wall without 
any compensation. 

Asked to explain the reasons for all his acts Khadir 
replied to Moses that he scuttled the boat to save it as 
there was a certain king who seized on every boat by, force; 
he slew the youth as he feared that the youth would grieve 
his pareats by his obstinate rebellion against God; he 
rebuilt the falling wall as it belonged to two orphans and 
beneath it was 4 treasure intended for them by their pious 
father who had died. 

The story of Kh adir, as above, has nothing strange 
about it but the Sufis infer from it that the Quran is posses 
of inner meaning. According to Ibn Abbas, the Quramic 
verse (18 : 65) relating to this story refers to the fact th 
it was all from the knowledge of God which He bestowed 
upon Khadir and Khadir did nothing of his own accord, — 

This is proved by the verse (18 : 82) which is explained by 
Tabari (in his Tafsir) that all that was done by Khadir 
was in obedience to the Will of God and by His command. 
It is, 4s such, a case wherein the command of God was 
carried out. 

From the foregoing it becomes clear that the story of 
Khadir has nothing concealed in it except that Khadir did 
what was revealed to him by God.(Fahrashafqa, Al-Tasaw- 


66 
wus, p. 23). Further, the story of Khadir, as stated by Ibn 
‘Taymiyya, is consistent with the Sharia and not oppo 
to it. What Khadir did was permissible in law 
scuttled the boat to save it from a greater loss and t 
permissible as the Prophet allowed the shepherd 
slaughter the goat which, he feared, would die. Sim 
it was lawful for Khadir to slay the youth who woul: 
against God. Says Ibn Abbas : ‘If you could 
about the youngmen what Khadir knew about that 
then you should slay them but not otherwise’. So { 
rebuilding of a falling wall i js concerned, it is a pio 
to build it without compensation (Fahrashafqa, 
Tasawwuf, p. 30). 

_ Other stories about K 
-eyer-lasting life and that Alyas is 4 Pole or Qutb 
saint) are false and the traditions quoted i in this regard 
not reliable (Fahrashafga, Al-Tasawwuf, p. 31). Acco 
to the Quranic yerse (21 : 34) none was granted t! 
that shall last for ever. Further, it is Mentioned 
‘Quran: Behold! God took the covenants of the P 
saying : ‘ give you 4 Book and Wisdom; then c 
you an Apostle, confirming. what. is with you; 
believe in him and render him help.’ God said : ‘! 
agree and take this, my. covenant as binding o1 
They said: ‘We agree’. He said: ‘Then bear wit 

_.and I am with you among the witnesses’ (3 : 81). 
“Verse is 2 particular reference to the Prophet Mu! 
-and every prophet, if he happened to be in hist 
“bound to believe i in him and render him help. Ha id | 
‘been alive, he Would certainly have acted accordin: 
“verse but he never met Prophet Muhammed whi 
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He 


that he was grante 
(top 


do 
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clear proof of his (Khadir’s) death and that he was not an 
Apostle (Fahrashafga, Al-Tasawwuf, pp. 23-25). Then he 
must be a saint superior to Apostles as he knew what Moses 
knew not. This contention of the Sufis is not tenable, 
for the saints are never’superior to the Apostles and we 
have discussed this point, at some length, under Chapter [X 


Here it is enough to quote from Ibn Khaldun 
(Mugaddimah, p. 93). He says: “They (Sufis) furthermore, 
speak about the order of existence of the ‘saints’ who come 
after the Pole (qgutb) exactly as the Shiah speak about their 
‘chiefs’ (abdals) or saints: ‘They go so far (in the definition 
of their own chiefs with those of the (Shiah) that when they 
contrived a chain of transmitters for wearing of the Sufi 
cloak (khirgah) as a basic requirement of the mystic way 
and practice, they made it go to ‘Ali. This points in the 
same direction and can only (be explained as Shiah in- 
fluence). Among the men around Muhammed, Ali. wa: 
not distinguished by any particular practice or way ol 
dressing..or by any special condition, ] 
Umar were the most ascetic and pious peop 
Messenger of God. Yet, none. of these men 
guished .by the possession of any particular 
practice exclusively peculiar to him. In fact, all t 
around Muhammed were models of religion, aus 

asceticism, and pious exertion. This is attested by their’ 
of life and history. Indeed, with the help of these stories; 
the Shiah try to suggest that Ali is distinguished from 
other men around Muhammed by being in possession of 
particular Virtues, ia conformity with well-known Shiah 
beliefs’. 

The above statement of no less a personality than 
Ibn Khaldun, the famous historian, lays bare the unreality 


—~[—ETS 
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of the beliefs of the Shiah and those of the Sufis. Sufis some- 
times rely on the following traditions to prove that there is 
hidden meaning in the Quran : 
1, Abu Huraira relates: ‘What I have preserved 
of the Prophet is the two containers, one of which 
[have disclosed to you and the other, if I were t 
__ disclose to you, I am surely to be beheaded’. 


2. Abdullah ibn Masud relates: ‘The Prophet saic 


“The Quran is revealed so as to be recited 


+ im seven different ways and each of its verses | 


--> its exterior and interior’’.’ 

But the contention of Sufis is incorrect as the fear 
Abu Huraira that he would be beheaded does not relate t 
the disclosure of something secret in the Quran or Hadi 
but it relates to the sayings of the Prophet in which | 


} foretold the destruction of the faith in Islam by rulers su. 
as Yazid ibn Muaviya. Thishas been specified in Ramax: 


and Fatuhul-Bari, Bab, Hifzul-Ilm. Also, it is wro 
to contend that each verse of the Quran contains two me 
ings represented by its exterior and interior, for it is im; 
sible to read two meanings in many of the Quranic ver 
which relate to the creation by God. The “‘exterior” of e: 
verse, therefore, refers to its wording, while the “‘interi, 
represents its meaning and nothing else. 


Chapter VI 
MODERNISM 


Its Origin and Development 

Modernism is not a fresh movement but the same 
Mutazilism which has its origin in the Qadariyya or 
Qadrites. The Qadrites are the believers. in the freedom of 
action _ and responsibility of man. This sect derives its 
name from gadr or power of man over his actions. In 
contrast with the Jabriyya or Jabrites (Fatalists) it 
relies entirely or such Quranic verses as these: ‘Man can 
have nothing except what he strives for; and his striving 
will soon come in light; then will he be rewarded with a 
reward complete’ (53 : 39-41); ‘That no bearer of burdens } 
can bear the burden of another’ (53 : 38); ‘over ey 
is what it earns’ (13 : 33). 

‘The Jabriyya_were absolute predestinarians: 
had no part at allin the actions which apparently proce 
from him. This became an heretical position in Islam 
The other extreme that man produced his own actions, was” 
that of Qadrites who eventually merged in the Mutazilites’ 
(Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1961, p. 200). 

Their conception of free-will is backed by the thought 
that God would be a tyrant if He punished man who has 
no power OVer his actions. Since God is not so, which is 
evident fom the Quranic verse ‘God is no oppressor of 
(His) servants’ (3 : 182), man must be considered as free to 3 
act ‘and, thus, responsible for his actions. 

This idea was further strengthened on account of the 
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had no power Over his actions. Hence the Qadrite mov 


name Mutizila i is again ‘connected with the same outstan 
ing sage, al-Hasan al-Basri. 

_ Al-Shahrastani says that al-Hasan Was seated an 
his a when a person came to him and asked w a at | 


hat the committer of a great sin, if he had faith, was n 
an unbeliever, hence Perera to the discretion 
God, the other laying a great stress upon the threats 
God and saying that such a sinner could not be a believ 

_ and must go to Hell, Before al-Hasan could reply, ove 
his pupils Wasil iba Ata. A.H, 131=A.D. 748) brok. 
and said that such @ one was neither a believer nox 
ubeliever. With this answer he left his teacher and \ 
to another part of the mosque and started teaching his « 
views. The name belieyer, he said, was a term of pri 
and, as such, could not be applied to a,sinner, But t 
sinner was not unbeliever either, for he adhered to tl 
faith. Thus he was neither a believer nor an unbelieve 
On seeing Wasil teaching his own views al-Hasan s2' 


“Umayyads, the despotic monarchs, who perpetrated 
endless atrocities, slaughtered men of piety and, if question- 
ed, would say that it was all by the decree of God. It gave 
Tise to open discussion and it is narrated by the historians 
that Ma‘bad al-Juhani (d: A.H: 80=A.D. 699) once came 
oe, to al-Hasan al-Basri (d. A.H. 110=A.D. 728) the greatest 
a sage of his time and asked whether the Umayyads were 
right in ascribing their acts to God. To this al-Hasan 
replied : ‘The enemies of God lie’. Thereupon the 
- Qadrites thought that it was unfair to believe that man 


, meat took a serious turn and grew into Mutazilism. Th e 


tial view was between the two. conflicting views; one holdit 1g 
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Ttazala anna (he seceded from us), hence this sect was 
‘called the ‘Mutazila’, Wasil’s doctrine was based upon 
the free-will of man and added to it were the doctrines of 
the creation of the Quran, the denial of the qualities of God 
4s entities separate from Him, 

“Al-Mutazila is the name of the great theological school 
which created the speculative dogmatics of Islam. Accord- 
ing to Masudi (Muruj, VI, 22). The Mutazilites are 
those who profess the doctrine of itizal or the state between 
belief and unbelief’ (Shorter Encyclopaedia, of Islam, 196), 
p. 421). 

The Mutazilites succeeded the Qadrites in holding / 
that man had power over his actions. It is uathinkable, — 
said they, that man should be punished for actions not 
in his control. They denied as well the qualities (sifat 
of God on the ground, that the acceptance of. qualitie: 
would amount to the acceptance..of separate entities wil 
God whereas He was One. They called themselves 
the people of Unity and Justice, (Ahl al-Tawhid wa al- [ 
Unity being the nature of God and the, Justice consistif 
in Him, God would always do that which is best (aslah 
for His creatures. Orthodox Islam . holds that no such 
obligation can be imposed upon God. He is absolutely 
free to do whatever He likes. 

Abu Hudhayl Muhammed al-Allaf (d. A.H. 226) is 
noted for his more, advanced views, He believed in the 
freedom of man in this world, but in the next. world, he 
thought, all changes would happen by the decree of God 
and ultimately the changes would come to an end giving $F: 
place to stillness in which those in heaven had all its joys wv 


and in hell all its pains, As to the Greation of the world, rox 
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ai a rae a it in such a manner as to support the Aristotel- 
an ‘thought according to which world is from eternity to 
: etitty The creation, Abu Hudhayl ascribes to changes; 
_-__ before that world was in eternal rest. To him, tradition 
“cannot be the evidence of knowledge of the Unseen, for 
it is ‘only a statement of what has been said. On the other 
hand, there are saints whose words can form the basis ot 
‘belief in the Unseen. This shows how far he believed in 
‘saints who took their rise in neo-Platonism. Furthe 
| IN 4 imitating Aristotle, who denied the’ existence of God’ 
|  —_— qualities, Abu Hudhayl tried to cut their number by 
ae “saying that God’s Will was @ form Of His Knowledge an 
We ECs on. While Wasil reduced God to a vague oa. Ab 
_ Hudhayl taught that the qualities were not in His ess 
‘but they were His essence as not to be Meebiie a 
“Him. Thus, God wi Was omni jpotent byHis omnipotence, but 
was His was His essence and not in His essence. Further, he hel 
hat nothing positive could be asserted of these qualitic 
| °°, ‘for’ that ‘would negate His absolute Unity. Orthod 
a O° slam ho that God has qualities, existent, eternal, addi 
; to His essence. followers of Greek philosophy and 
the Shiites denied this and said that the qualities are H 
“essence. j 
In the words of Macdonald, Abu Hudhayl was on! 
one in a group of daring and absolutely free-mind 
"speculators who applied to the meaning.of the-Quran t! 
as dial Us, the results they obtained were of the 
fantastically original character. ‘Thrown into the 
tata and utter freedom of Greek thought, their ide 
‘had expanded to the bursting point and, more than even 


12) 


‘a German metaphysician, they had lost touch of the ground 


‘ 
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of ordinary life, with its reasonable probabilities, and were 
swinging loose on a wild hunt after ultimate truth, weilding 
as their weapons definitions and syllogisms’ (Development 
of Muslim Theology, p. 140). ? 

An-Nazzam (d. A.H. 231) made use of the doctrines me 
of the Greek ck philosophers. 2 and held a strange view that 
“God could do nothing, either in this world or in the next, 
that was not for the good of His creature and, indeed, 

He had no power to do anything evil. The Quran was nO 
miracle to him. yist™ 

There are others of this group famous for their strange oY t Ged 
ideas wherein the influence of Greek philosophy can be. 
clearly traced. Aristotle’s idea as world from eteroity to 
eternity and subject to the law of evolution has been upper 
most in their mind. They did not believe in the vision 
of God in Paradise as it assigned a particular position 
and place to God which made him limited while he was 
unlimited and transcendental. They particularly rely on 
the Quranic Verse, ‘No vision can grasp Him’ (6 : 
To this, theologians reply that gazing upon God 
encompassing Him, nor’ does it pre- -suppose 4 
position for Him. A believer, therefore, can 

See 
as he sees the moon on a full moon night. 

We read in the Quran that God settled Himself fi mly 
on the throne (7 : 54). This with other anthropomorphisms 
of hands and feet and eyes, the Mutazilites explained it 
(throne) as a particular place which God occupied. But 
it is not acceptable to the Orthodox Islam, for it amounts 
to the conception of God as having a body. 

The most important of all is the Question whether (i%, 
the Quran is created or uncreated. The Mutazilites hold ¢° 

on menemecreammaad By 


ee 
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that it is created and base their argument on the Quranic 
verses: ‘We have revealed it on the Night of Power 
(97 : 1); “We have, no doubt, sent down the Quran; and We 
will assuredly guard it’ (15 : 9). But the Quran, being the 
word of God, is eternal with Him. If it is taken to 
created it would mean that God is not eternal and thi 
impossible. Further, it is expressly stated in the Quran | 
itself that the Quran is the ‘Wisdom and Knowledge !: 

God’ and hence inseparable from God’s quality of Knov- 
ledge. The quality of Knowledge being eternal and un- | 
created, Quran toois uncreated andeternal. Besides, G 
created everything by the word “Be’. But this word c 

have been created, otherwise a created word would | 

creator, Therefore, the Quran is uncreated. All 

points are discussed in detail by Ahmad ibn Ha 

in his Al-Radd ala al-Zanadiga wa al-Jahmiya (1 
Refutation of the Zanadiqa and the Jahmiya). Zan 

are the Muslim heretical sects while Jahmiya are 
followers of Jahm b. Safwan who played a key 1 

the early development of Mutazila theology (Seale, 


subject. alikiba Anas strongly held that the Qura 
~/_ uncreated and always taught to belieye all such theo! 

" subjects without asking how (bila kayfa). Ahma 
Hanbal was severely Persecuted yet did not accep 
creation of Quran. 

Mutazilism gathered more strength as the G 
philosophy gained ground. Its translation into A 
at first started in the reign of the Abbasid Caliph al-Man 
(d. A.H. 158=A.D. 775). His son Mahdi suppre 


influence of the Barmecides, the free thinkers, who were 


15 


Modernism 


free thinking in religious matters which again reared its 
head in the days of Harun al-Rashid who,came under the 


his trusted viziers. 

) Mamun threw all the weight of his influence on the 
side Of the Mutazilites and in AH. 202, a Royal Decree 
Was issued proclaiming the doctrine of the creation of the 
Quran as binding upon all Muslims and those who dis- 
Tegarded it were treated as idolaters and deserved penalty 
of death. This was furiously opposed by the traditionists 
with Ahmed ibn Hanbal as the spear head: and conse- 
quently this decree was recalled by al-Mutawakkil (d. A.H. 
247=A.D. 861). He issued a rescript placing rationalism 
under the ban and proclaiming the re-establishment of the 
old doctrines, of the orthodoxy. 

Mutazilism was thus suppressed, yet it remained in 
some form Or another as it was spread all over the Muslim 
Empire. There was al-Jubbai (d, AH. 303=A.Ds 915} 
a staunch Mutazilite, holding discussions in p 
Godis constrained to do that which may bey 
(al-aslah) for, His creatures. Again in A.H. 5387 S 
al-Zamakhshari, the Commentator of the Quran) whe 
adhered to the Mutazilism and preached. it. 

This shows that Mutazilism did not die out but contints 
ed)in spite of the fact that it was vehemently opposed by 
the Asharites and the Traditionists alike. Widespread 
as it was all over the Muslim World it could not be eradi- 
cated) root and branch. The Mutazilites were.guided by 
the samesGreek. Philosophy. in their interpretation: of the 
Quran, Reason was to them the real source of knowledge 
and they turned down all that did not conform, to ration- 
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alism. The Modernists, having the same views, are, in 
no way different from the Mutazilites. 

Modernism is generally said to have taken a definite 
form under the leadership of Shaikh Muhammad Abdul 
(d. A’D. 1905), who was the Grand Mufti (juriscon 
of Egypt. But it is not a new movement. Its existencc 
(in the form of Mutazilism) even in the 14th cent 
proved by Ibn Taymiyya’s writings. His Book 


~ 


al-‘Ag! wa al-Nagl (Reason and Tradition), wherein } ne 


‘exposed the confusion of philosophers, was to combat 
those who relied upon reason as a real source of knowledg 

Tn his another great work Kitab al-Radd ala al-Mant 
giyyin (Refutation of the Logicians), he has proved t! 
falsity of Aristotle’s system of logic. Both these boo! 
were written in the 14th centry A.D. which is 4 cl 
proof of the fact that the Mutazilite movement was alre 
there. 

After the death of Ibn Taymiyya in A.H. 728=A.D 
1328, his pupil’ Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyah (d. A.H. 75 
wrote a book called Shifa al-Aleel (Healing for the Ail 
which deals with the points raised by Mutazilites and 
further proof of the fact that this movement was not «i 
All this points to the fact that the Mutazilism was ca 
Modernism in its likeness and similarity to the Refo 
Movement, set on foot in Europe, by Wycliffe (A.D. 132 
1384). According to the historians this movement 
to the theological inquiry according to which the Bible ‘ 
the Doctrines of the Church were examined in the | 
of modern thought. This mode of inquiry was calle ' 
‘Modernism’ in Europe. And Egypt being under tl 

British rule could not have been impervious to the influence 


~ vicious than they could think of. Real happiness consists 


Modernism q7. 


of such Modernism, hence the Mutazilism came to be 
known as Modernism in Islam and the Mutazilites, in 
turn, were called the Modernists. This may be the reason 
why Modernism in Islam is said to have started in Egypt. 

The Modernists have gone to the extreme in their 
love for reason. Allured by the charm of Western Civi- 
lization and its material progress they stand for ration- 
alism in Islam and re-interpretation of the Quran in the 
light of the modern thought. As in Christianity so in 
Islam there should be a separation of State from the 
Church. Their object is to eliminate Islam, its theology 
aod law, from the concept of State. Herein, they say, 
lies the progress of Muslims the rejuvenation of Islam. 


Erastianism 


The Modernists believe in Erastianism (i.e., subordina. 
tion of Church to State) and ignore the fact that in Isla 
Church and state are one concept; they are indivisibl 
parts of a compact whole. Guided by the Aristotelian 
Philosophy they attach little importance to God, mat 
being all with them. What they aim at is material pro- 
gress and they do not hesitate to use arbitrary and forced 
interpretations of the Quran and the Sunna whenever it 
suits their purpose. They even disregard the Quranic 
injunctions if they run counter to their wishes. All their 
ideals and arguments are imported from the West. Per- 
haps they forget that materialism divorced from spiritu- 
ality is detrimental to society and makes life far more 


in obedience to the laws of God which are based upon 
social justice. It is God and God alone who knows what 
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is the ultimate good for us : ‘And, may be, you hate a 
thing which is good for you and love a thing which is evil 


for you’ (2 : 216). Reason cannot fathom the reality; Chapter VIT 

for it is only @ conjecture and a conjecture can never take a 

the place of Truth’ (53: 28). SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY (KALAM) 
Al-Asharites 


Scholasticism came into Islam in order to oppose the 
Mutazilites. It deals in logical subtleties to meet their 
arguments and to give a reason for the faith that is in the 

a Orthodoxy. Those who belong to this school are called 
mutakallims and thus was founded th2 Scholastic Theology 
of Islam. 

This movement had long been in existence, but was 
named after al-Ashari who is considered to be the chief 
figure in giving an impetus to it. Al-Ashari Abu al-H 


age, came under the influence of al-Jubbai, ‘ee 
who is said to have married al-Ashari’s mother. 1 
sequence, al-Ashari became a staunch adherent of 
ilism and wrote and spoke on its side till he was forty. 
Then a change came over him and mounting the 
pulpit of the mosque in al-Basra he openly declared that 
he had ceased to be a Mutazilite. Now, he was an avowed 
enemy of Mutazilism, met his teacher, al-Jubbai, in public 
discussions and defeated him with his own weapons till the 
old man melted away from the scene. Al-Ashari launched 


. a campaign against the rationalism of the Mutazilites 
whom he cursed for having introduced absurdities into 
I the religion. 


In his arguments he first lpheld the seven rational | 
L cfyprcetant 


¥ 


" 
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Will, Hearing, Seeing and Speech. He, then, came under 
the strong Hanblite influence and stuck to the opinion that 


without drawing any comparison (bela kayfa wala tashbil) 
No human form or personality can be attributed to God 
and this is in harmony with the Quran, ‘there is not 
whatever like unto Him’ (42 : 11). 

From the Asharite system it is quite clear that the 

earlier Asharites subjected their reason to the Quran 

“ the Traditions, but at a later st stage they were no bett 
than the Mutazilites. This is proved by the follow 
example : 

In order to preserve the transcepdence-of God, 
Mutazilites denied His ommipresence and imman 
for it would otherwise mean identification of God wit 
His creatures. And. they preferred to interpret 
Quranic verses expressing the omnipresence and immanene 
of God in their own way. The later Asharites follow 


God’s transcendence safe. 

Supported by Nizam al-Mulk, the grand vizier of 1 
Suljugs and under the moral assistance from al-Ghazz 
(d. A.H. 505), the Asharite system first rose into promine! 
in the East and then conquered the West through 
efforts of Ibn Tumart, the Mahdi of the Muwahhida ( 


Maghrib. 


qualities (sifat ‘aqliya) of God—Life, Knowledge, Power, 


») the anthropomorphisms (ie., the hands of God, His eyes 
“and face etc.) should be taken without asking how and 


in the footsteps of the Mutazilites while trying to make 


century of the Hijra), His tractate on the Divine Unity 


A.H. 524), Starting as 4 Berber student of theology 1b 
Tumart declared himself Mahdi or Guided One an 
brought about the triumph of the Asharite system in the 
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Further, this movement had the backing of persons 
of great merit such as Abu Bakr al-Baqillani and al-Juwayni, 
called Imam al-Haramain. It grew from strength to 
strength but added enormously to its rationalizing tendency. 
till it was felt that the Asharites were the same as the 
Mutazilites. Aad as remarked by Ibn Rushd there was 
no difference between these two movements. 


Al-Maturidites 


Here it may be mentioned that al-Maturidi (d. A.H. 
333) and al-Tahawi, (d. A.H. 331) belonged to the school 
of Abu Hanifa who, on account of his broad-mindedness, 
was suspected of his leanings towards the Murjiites and 
the Mutazilites. Al-Tahawi was.in Egypt while al- 
Maturidi had been in Samarqand... Of the former no parti 
culars are known, and the latter paled into insignificanes 
before al-Ashari.. The Maturidi creed of An-N 


differs, in some points, from: that of al-Ashari. 
been marked with asterisks in the Appendix. 
There is one more creed, called the Sufficiency < 
Commonalty..in the Science of. Scholastic Theology, 
Muhammed al-Fadali (died in the first half of the thirteenth 


(tawhid), contains the above creed. | It is lengthy but deals 
with the qualities’ of God.and those of the Apostles. We, 
therefore, deem it expedient to give a short) note on it. 

It is incumbent, he,,says,; upon, every Muslim to 
know: fifty art articles) of ‘belief ; (agidas) with their proof, 
general (ijmali)~ ‘Or detailed, (tafsili),.. Among , these. fifty 
articles: twenty are the qualities necessary in\God, another, 
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twenty are impossible in Him and one is possible. T 
makes up forty one. And as regards the Apostles, f 
qualities are necéssary, four impossible and one possil 
They are, thus, fifty in all. 

The necessary is that the non-existence of 
cannot be apprehended by the intellect (‘aq/), for ex 
the intellect cannot affirm a body to exist without a c 
measure of space (faragh). The impossible (must 
that the existence of which cannot be apprehended 
intellect (‘agl), for example, the intellect cannot aflir 
existence of a body bare of motion and rest at the same 
And the possible (jaiz) is that the existence of which 
time, and the non-existence at another, the intellec 
affirm, for example, ‘the intellect acknowledges the 
bility of the truth if someone says that A, has a chil 
also the possibility of the truth that Av has no child 
(aad possibility means that the intellect can believe 
eats existence (i n its non-existence as well. 

- ay, Thel ese f the Qualities necessary in God is e 
4 A All except al-Ashari and his followers ho! 
existence is the state (hal) necessary to the essence s 
as the essehce abides; and this state has no cause 
The existence, as such, is’ inséparable from the e 
Being 4 state it does not attain to the degree of an « 
(mawjud) and does not fall to the) degree of a non-ci 
(ma‘dum), so it is half way between‘an entity and a n 
entity. But al-Ashari and his followers hold that | 
existence is the self (‘ayn) of an entity, and according to | 
view the existence of God is the self of His essence and 
an addition to it'externally, and the existence of a creat 
thing is the self of its essence. And, on this view, it is 1 
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clear how existence can be reckoned as a quality, because 
existence is the self of the essence, and a quality, on the 
other hand, is something else than the essence. 

The proof of the existence of God is the origin (huduth) 
of the world; that is, its existence after non-existence. 
It is He who brought it into existence, for it could not 


have come_into existence through itself. +> nd 
The<econ}) Quality necessary in God is Priority (qidam)’ ~~ 
which ni ack of beginning. There was no beginning 

to His existence. The proof of God’s priority is that if 
He were originated, He would need ‘an originator and His 
originator would need an originator; there would be an 


endless chajn which is impossible. 
The Quality necessary in God is continuance 


(baga), which means lack of termination of existe! 
The meaning of God’s continuance is that there isn 
to His existence. And the proof of continuance 
if it were possible that any lack could’ be joined” 
then He would be a thing originated and would 
originator which would again be an endless chain’ 
therefore, continuance is established. 

The/fourth) Quality necessary in God is difference 
(mukhalafa), for God is different from everything created 
and cannot be compared ’to created things. If he could be 
compared to a created thing, ‘he would be a created thing 
and this’ is the proof of His being different from created 
things. 

Th ‘Quality necessary in God js self-subsistence 
(giyam bin-nafs). The proof of that He subsists in Him- 
self is that if God had need of a'locus (mahal).in which He 
might ‘subsist; Hewould be)a quality \as, whiteness, for 
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instance, is acquality, 


The sixth ‘th Quality in God is Unity (wahdaniya). It is 
unity in essence and qualities and acts in the sense « 
absence of multiplicity. And the meaning of God’s bein 
One in His essence is that His essence is not compound 
Of parts and there is not in existence or in possibility < 


essence which resembles the essence of God. The mean 
of God's oneness in qualities i is that He has not | ner 2a alit 
fete ena 


two Wills, for He has i ae Be one > W 
And the meaning of God’s oneness in acts is th: 
created thing possesses an act, for God is the Creato; 
the acts of the created things. What comes of you by 
of moyement of the hand when you strike anybody i 
the creation of God. It is said in the Quran ‘God cr 
you and what you do’ (37 .: 96). 
Here it is imteresting to note that the Jabariy 
! ~~ Eatalist 's construed. by. this verse that man. was powe e 
aD “While the Mutazilites gave man an initiative power. 
2 os ‘Ashari struck a middle path. Man cannot create 
thing; God is the only creator. Nor does man’s p 


produce any effect on his actions at all., God create 


His creature power (qudra) and choice (ikhtiyar). 

He creates in him his action corresponding to the | 
and choice thus created., So the action of the creat. 
created by God as to initiative and as to productioi 
it is acquired by the creature. Acquisition (kasb) 


means what corresponds to the creature’s power and ch 
previously created in him by God., In this;way al-A 


places responsibility upon man. 


The proof of the unity of God is thelexistence of the 
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world. Had there been’ a partner (sharik) in divinity, 
the result would have been 4 collision and confusion as it is 
stated in the Quran : ‘If thore were thereia gods beside 
God, then verily both (the heavens and the earth) had been 
disordered ° Ql: : 22). 


in are miata: eats (sifat’ aia for each of 

them excludes from God what does not beseem Him. 
The seventh. Quality necessary in God is Power 

(qudra) this Tele ates to God’s bringing a thing into existence 

or non-existence. If He wills, He makes it remain in non- 

existence and if He wills He brings it out into existence. 

He can make it remain an entity or reduce it to non-~ rentit 
The Gash Duality Necessary in God is Wi 

It is the quality which specifies the possible with c 

things possible to it. For example, tallnes ; 

are saga to A; then Will specifies hi 


into epee So Will specifies and Power tame 


The Quality necessary in God i 
(‘ilm). It is an eternal quality subsisting in the e 
of God Who knows things eternally with complete ki 
ledge and not by way of doubt (shak). 

The enth/ AQuality necessary in God is life (hayat). 
The existence “of created things is the proof that Knowledge, 
Power, Will-and. Life are necessary qualities in God. 

Th eleventh pAnd twelfth Qualities of God are Hearing. 
(sam‘) and ecing (basar). These are two qualities subsist- 
ing in the essence of God and connected with every entity; 
that'is, by them is revealed every entity but the how (kayfiya) 
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of the connection is unknown tous. The proof of Hea 
and Seeing is the saying of God that He is a Heare 


Seer (42 
The(thirteenth Quality of God is speech (kalam 


is an eterfat-quality, subsisting in God’s essence 
proof of the necessity of speech in God is His saying : 
to Moses God spoke direct’ (4 : 164). 

; The fourteenth Quality subsisting in God 
Powerful (kawn.gadir). It is a quality subsisting 
“essence. It is not power but between it and p 
‘reciprocal inseparability. When . power exists 
essence, the quality called “Being Powerful’ exist 
esselice, equally whether that essence is eternal or orig 


‘So, God creates in the essence of A Power actual, : 


creates also in it the quality called A’s “Being Po 

This quality is called a state (fal) and Power.is.a.ca. 
_ nc: 

in it in the case of created things. But in theca: 

power is not said to be a cause in His Being Power! 

‘only said that between Power and God’s Being Power 

is 4 reciprocal inseparability. The Mutazilites hold 


reciprocal inseparability between the power of an 0 
being and its Being Powerful. But they do not 


the second quality is by the creation of God, « 


when God creates Power in an originated bein 


proceeds from the power a quality called Being | 
without creation 
The Quality necessary in God is 


Willer (kawn murid), Ut is 4 quality subsisting 


essence. 


The same thing applies exactly to Qualities s 
~yySeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 


Sa 
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a knower (‘alim), a Living One (hayy), a Hearer (sam‘i), 
a Seer (basir), a Speaker (mutakallim). 

The Qualities—Power, Will, Knowledge, Life, Hear- 
ing, Seeing, Speech, are called < Que ulities consisting of Ideas’ 
(sifat al-maani or thought qualities "as opposed to active 
qualities). From these are derived the qualities such as 
God’s being Powerful etc. as specified above, while the 
qualities of| action (sifat, al-af‘al) are comprised in such 
as Creating (khalg),, Bringing to life (ihya), Sustaining 
(razq). Bringing to death (im4ta). 

The Maturidites added to. the ‘Qualities consisting 
of ideas’, an Eighth Quality, and called it,, Making to 
(takwin). They add. this quality in reference to. 
Quranic verse : ‘Verily, when He intends a thing 
command:is; ‘Be’, and itiis’ (36 ; 82). But the(A 
opposed them and urged that ‘there was no § 


the opposite) of! Existence,) (2) , Origin (huduth), 
opposite of Priority, (3),Transitoriness (fana), the op} 
site of Continuance, (4) Resemblance (mumathala), 
the. opposite of, Difference. (5) Locus (ihtiyaj ila” 
mahal), the opposite of Self-subsistence (6) Multiplicity 
(ta‘addud), the opposite of Unity, (7) Weakness (‘ajz), the 
opposite of Power, (8) Unwillingness (karaha), the oppos- 
ite of Will. 

Here it may be noted:that it is impossible in God 
that He should bring into existence anything along with 
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His unwillingness towards it. His’ will is there in cre 
ing things. 
into existences by His Will, their’existence is not. thr: 

causation (ta‘lif) or nature (tab‘)'} the difference betwe 


the two is that the entity which’ exists through causatio 


t} 


depends upon the cause alone, the’ movement of 
finger, for instance, is the cause of the movement of t 
ring, when the one exists the second exists, while the ent 
which exists by way of nature depends upon a cond 
and upon the nullifying of a\hindrance. So, 7 dc 
not burn except on the condition of contact with 
and the nullifying of moisture which is the hindrance 
its burning. Fire burns by its nature according to th 
who hold the doctrine of nature. But the truth is t! 
God creates the Being Burned i in the wood when it is 
contact with the fire. just’as Hecreates the moven 
of the ring when the movement of the finger ex 
And there is no such thing as causation or nature. 
it is impossibility in God that there ‘should be a « 
in the world’ which proceeds’ from Him without 
choice (ikhtiyar), or that there should be a cours 
nature and that the world should exist thereby. 

After Unwillingness, the opposite of Will there 
(9) Ignorance, the opposite ‘of Knowledze (ignorance 


it 
re possibilities which God brought 


any possible thing is impossible in God, equally wi 


ther it is simple, ‘that is, lack of knowledge of a thir 
a p Eeciaae that’ is, perception” of thing as differ 
what it really is), And {natfention) (ghafta) 
eglect)(dhuhul) are also impossible in God), (10) ‘De 
(mawt), the opposite of Life, (11) Deafness (sai 


the opposite of Hearing, (12) Blindness (ama), the opp 
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site’ of Seeing, (13) Dumbness, the opposite of Speech, 
(14) God’s Being Weak’ (kaws ‘ajiz), the opposite of 
His being Powerful, (15) His Being an’ Unwilling One 
(kawn Karih), the opposite of His Being a’ Willer, (16) 
His Being an Ignorant One, the opposite of His Being 
a Knower, (17) His Being a Dead One (kwan mayyit) 
the opposite of His Being a Living One, (18) His’ Being 
Deaf (asamm), the opposite of His Being a Hearer, (19) 
His Being Blind (ama), the opposite of His Being a 
Seer, (20) His’ Being Silent (abkam), the opposite of His 
Being a Speaker. 

All these twenty” are impossible _in_God. The 
forty-first Article is” BORbility. in the case of God. «If 
is incumbent upon every Muslim that he should) beliey 
that it is‘ Possible for God to ‘create’ anything, i 
for instance, in’ A-and ignorance in B. And 
and bad of things is by Destiny (gada) a 
(qadar). But the MutaziliteS\say that it ‘is ineum 
upon God to do that which’ is best (aslah) 1 
creature. % . 
As to the qualities of the Apostles)it is mentioned 
that they are (1) Veracity (sidq), "Q) Trustworthiness 
(amana), (3) Conveying (tabligh), (4) Intelligence 
(fatana). These four things are necessary in the Apos- 
tlesin the sense that the lack of them is” “unthinkable, 
The opposites of these four are impossible in the Apost- 
les ‘and they are (1) Lying (kidhb), (2) Unfaithfulness 
(khiyana), “(3) Concealment (Kitman), (4) — Stupidity 
(balada); ‘In'\this way the articles amount to Forty- 
‘Nine, the ‘Fiftieth being the possibility of the occurrence 


“of such fleshly accidents’ as illness etc, in’ the Apostles | 
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as do not lead to defect in their lofty rank. This cree 


of al-Fudali is essentially Asharite. 


So far we have dealt with Scholastic Theolog 
(Kalam) which is also based on reason and reason is dis- 


liked by the Traditionist party. In the beginn 


Scholasticism gave an impression that it was a weap 


against the Mutazilites but at a latter stage it came to 
viewed with great suspicion as the rationalising tender 
among the Mutakallims, grew stronger. 

We turn, now, to the chool founde 
Daud ibn Ali al-Isfahani better known as Abu Suley 

al-Zahiri (d. A. H. 270). His School is called al-Z 
(apparent) because he interpreted the Quran an 
Sunna literally. At the outset; it was a school o! | 
(figh), but at a later stage it developed into the s 
of Scholastic Theology (kalam), Al-Zahiri had 
followers in Spain and of the most distinguished a: 
them was Ibn Hazm, the Spaniard (d.A.H. 456) 
was a great debater and famous for his aversion | 
nion and analogy. His adherence to the literal m: 
of the text (Quran and sunna) should have led hi 
-anthropomorphism (fajsim), that is, attributing to ‘ 
human form and personality, but he abhorred thi 
and tried to find out some other may of explaining 
-with some lexicon, 

He severely criticizes ies who make sal 
‘transcendence of God by saying that He is differ 
nature, qualities and actions form all created thin 
-teason out God’s nature and qualities in the | 
sense, He contends that God is much above an 
different from His creatures, hence His nature and 
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ties must not be interpreted in terms of human beings. 
God is described in the Quran as the Most Merciful but 
His mercy is not the same as is thought of in the human 
sense. Mercy in the human sense is without the tinge 
of torture but God tortures children with all the painful 
diseases. So, wehave-no right to take the qualities and 
nature of God in the human sense. 

The Doctrine of the names of God is most original 
point in his system. The names of God, says he, should 
not be taken’ as descriptive of His qualities. These 
names arelimited to ninety-nine as spoken of by the 
Prophet. \'No more names should be formed, nor any- 
thing more'be added to their meaning. They are to be 
taken at their face value and as He called Himself with- 
out any addition (Muhalla, Kitab al-Ayman, vol. 8). If 
these names are regarded as expressive of His qualities 
it amounts to involving multiplicity in God’s nature. 

Here we find.a great difference. between; the 
zilites) who} tried to limit the: qualities of God as 
as possible and-the Asharites who largely increase 
and had drawn ‘a sketch of His nature in great 
Surprisingly, it is. the same reason which has led 
parties to opposite directions. 


* 


Chapter VIIT 
AL-GHAZZALI AND BIS WORK 


Life of al-Ghazzali 

Abu ‘Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazzali(A.H. 4: 
4505=A.D. 1058-1111) was born at Tus in the Province 
Khurasan in Persia.’ He received an orthodox s: 
education at Nishapur and came-under the influence 
al-Juwayni called Imam al-Haram who taught him Sha‘ 
jurisprudence and Scholastic Theology of Asharitcs 
the most distinguished pupil of the'said Imam he start 
serving under him as his assistant and remained with | 
till he died (A.H. 478=A‘D. 1085): He left Nish 
at the age of 20 and had’no equal in the field of lear 
as his studies embraced not only Theology and Law 
also Logic, Philosophy, Science and the Doctrine 
Sufism. His great merit and intellectual gifts coul: 
remain unnoticed and he was appointed in 484 A 1! 
professor at the Nizamiyya Academy of Baghdad which 
founded by Nizam al-Mulk, the grand vizier of the ° 
juqis. There he had the greatest success as a tea 
and consulting lawyer. 

Four years later he was struck down by a myst 
ous disease. His speech became hampered and 
digestion failed. No physician could cure him, they 


“said that the malady was mental and his cure onl; 


in peace of mind. He quitted Baghdad and took to 
life of a wandering ascetic. After years of his wan 


ings he returned home and set himself to teaching | 


remained a mystic to the last. 
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_ What led him to mysticism was his deep conscious- 
ness of the fallibility: of sense perception and of intellect 
as well. He had no® faith in the evidence of the senses 
as he could not perceive the movement of a shadow and 
still the shadow moved ; a star was, admittedly, larger 
than the earth yet a gold piece covered it. There may 
be something even behind the mind leading to the falsity 
of conclusions. He was, thus, in a state of absolute 
scepticism and his search for truth is very well described: 
in his al-Mungidh min ad-Dalal or Rescuer from Error. 
Itis an account of his endeavour to find out the truth. 


His Work 


When God by His grace, says he, cured him of his 
disease and, he regained the power of thinking, he set 
before himself the task of using this power to make sure 
of the guide to the Truth. He looked around him and 
came to know the various seekers after truth as forming 
into four groups : (1) The Scholastic | theologi 
claimed to be the true exponents of re 
(2) The Batinites who considered. themsel: 
deriving truth from the instruction (talim) of t 
Imam, (3) The Philosophers who regarded f 
as the exponents of logic and rationalism, (4) The 
or 'Mystics’ who’ heli that they alone could have 
knowledge of God through innerlight and ecstacy. 

‘iy Hevhad» already been in touch with all these bul 
now decided to investigate what these groups had achiey= 
ed, and which of them would lead him to a certainty to” 
which he’ could hold fast. He, thus, started examining them 
one by one.’ *And we think it more profitable if ‘his ‘con- 
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‘W.M. Watt under the title ‘The Faith and Practice 


Al-Ghazzali’, Lahore, Pakistan. 
Here are the comments of | al-Ghazzali on the 


groups and their particular sources of knowledge: 


Theology was the first to be. examined by al-Gh 
He'says : ‘I commenced, then, with the Science of 1 
ology (ilm al-Kalam) and obtained a thorough gras; 
it. f read the books of sound theologians and m 
wrote some books on the subject. But it was a scic 
I found, which, though attaining its own aim, « 
attain mine. Its aim was merely to preserve the crc 
orthodoxy and to defend it against the deviatio 
heretics. 
‘Now God sent to His servants by the mo 
His messenger, in the Quran» and Traditions, a 
which -is the truth and whose contents are the b 
man’s welfare in both religious andisecular affairs 
Satan’ too sent, in the! suggestions of heretics, thing 
trary to orthodoxy ; men tended to accept his sugge 
and almost corrupted the true creed for its adhe: 
So God brought into being the class! of theologians 
moved them to: support traditional orthodoxy wit! 
weapon of systematic arguments by laying bare the « 


traditional orthodoxy. This is the origin of theology 
theologians. j 
‘In due coursea group|of theologians) performed 


clusions are given in his own words ‘from his al-Mungi 
min ad-Dalal which has been translated into English by 


1. The Science of Scholastic Theology. Scholas 


~ tion thoroughly in their thinking and consequently did © 


fused doctrines invented by the heretics at) variance \ 


task to Which| God invited, them; they’ successfully | 
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served orthodoxy, defended the creed received from the 
Prophetic source and rectified heretical innovations. 
Nevertheless in so doing they based their argunients on 
premises which they took from their opponents and which 
they were compelled to admit by naive belief \(taglid), or 
the consensus of the community, or bare acceptance of 
the’ Quran and Traditions. For the most part their 
efforts were devoted to making explicit the contradictions 
of their opponents and criticizing them'in respect of all 
Pe, save the logical consequences of what they admitted. 

‘This was of little use in case of one who admitted 
nothing atvall save logically necessary truths. Theology was 
notadequate to my case and was unable to cure the mal. 
of which I complained. It is true that, when. theol 
appeared as a ‘recognized discipline: and much effo: 
been expended in it. over a. considerable period of time, 
theologians, becoming yery. earnest in their endeayi 
to defend orthodoxy by, the study of what things r 
are, embarked on) a study of substances and accident! 
with their nature and properties. But, since that was 
the aim of their science, they did not deal with the ques- 


not arrive»at results sufficient to dispel universally the 
darkness:of confusion due to the different .views of men. 
I do not exclude the possibility that for otners than my- 
selfithese results have been sufficient ; indeed, I do not 
doubt that this has been so far quite anumber, But 
these results were mingled with naive belief in certain 
mattérs-which are not included among first principles. 

‘My purpose here, however, is to describe my own 
case, not to disparage those who sought a remedy there- 


‘ ) 
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by, for the healing drugs vary with the disease 


Often one sick man’s medicine proves to be an 


poison!’ (The Faith and Practice of al-Gh 

Thus he was to a great extent, dissatisfied 
Scholastic Theology. 

2. Philosophy. Having done with Scholas 
ology he started in philosophy. To havea full 
this subject he set out in real earnestness to: 
knowledge of philosophy from books without 


an instructor. It took about two years to ac 


understanding of ‘the philosophers. Thereat 
ofie more year in reflecting on what he 
until he comprehended fully well how far it was 
and how far true. 


In his study of philosophy he found that the 


various schools of philosophers with their science 


into different branches, but throughout their n 


schools they suffered from the defect of being in! 


heretics. He divides the philosophers into three 


the Materialists (dahriywn), the Naturalists 


(tabieyun) and the Theists (ilahiyun). He proceeds 


and says : 


*The first group, the Materialists, are a: 


éarliest philosophers. They deny the Creator 


poser of the world, Omniscient and Omnipot 
consider that the world has everlastingly existe 
it is, of itself and without a creator, and that eve 


ly animals have come from seed and seed from 
thus it was and thus it ever wilf be. These are t 
digah or irreligious people. 


‘The second group, the Naturalists, are a | 


the 
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osophers who have engaged ina manifold researches: 


the world of nature and the marvels of animals and 


plants and have expended much effort in the science of 

dissecting the organs of animals. They see there sufficient 

of the wonders of God’s creation and the inventions of 
His wisdom to compel them to acknowledge a wise 
Creator who is aware of the aims and purposes of things. 
No one can make a careful study of anatomy and won- 
derful uses of the members and organs without attaining 
to the necessary knowledge that there is a perfection in 
the order which the framer gave to the animal frame, and 
specially to that of man. 

*Yet these philosophers, immersed in their research 
into nature, take the view that the equal balance of the te: 
perament has great influence in constituting the p 
of animals. They hold that even the inte 
in man is dependent on the temperament, g 
temperament is corrupted inte also ii 
ceases to exist. Further, when a 
is unthinkable in their opinion tha 
return to existence. Thus it is th 
dies and does not return to life, and the 
life—heaven, hell, resurrection and ju 
not remain, they hold, any reward fe 
punishment for sin. With the curb- 
way to a bestial indulgence of their appeti 

‘These are also irreligious for the b 
faith in God and in the Last Day, and these, the 
lieving in God and His attributes, deny the Last Day 

‘The third group, the Théists, are the more modern — 
philosophers and. include Socrates, his pupil Plato, and 


“¢ 
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by, for the healing drugs vary with the disease. H 
often one sick man’s medicine proves to be anoth 
poison!’ (The Faith and Practice of al-Ghazzali, pp. 2 

Thus he was toa great extent, dissatisfied with 1 
Scholastic Theology. ; 

2. Philosophy, aying done with Scholastic T! 
ology he started in philosophy. To have a full grasp 
this subject he set out in real earnestness to acqui 
knowledge of philosophy from books without the hel 
an instructor. It took about two years to a comp 

_ understanding of ‘the philosophers. Thereafter he 
one more year in’ reflecting on what he had assim 
until he comprehended fully well how far it was dece 
and how far true. 
eA bik his study of philosophy he found that there 

various schools of philosophers with: their sciences diy 
into ‘different branches, but throughout their num¢ 

"schools they suffered from the defect of being infidels 
heretics. He divides the philosophers into three gr: 
the Materialists (dahriyun), the Naturalists or D 
(tabieyun) and the Theists Pees He proceeds fu 
and says : 

‘The first group, the Materialists, are amon 
earliest philosophers: They deny the Creator and | 

"poser of the world, Omniscient” and Omnipotent, 

’ consider | that the world has everlastingly existed ju 
“itis, of itself and Without a creator, land that everla 
ly animals have come'from’seed anid seed from anim. 
thus it Was and thus’ it! ever will’be!’ These are the Za 
diga ah OF itetigious people. Ui 

fd The: ‘second’ ‘group; ‘the’ Naturalists; are’ a bod} 
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philosophers who have engaged in a manifold researches 
into the world of nature and the marvels of animals and 
plants and have expended much effort in the science of 
dissecting the organs of animals. They see there sufficient 
of the wonders of God’s creation and the inventions of 
His wisdom to compel them to acknowledge a wise 
Creator who is aware of the aims and purposes of things. 
No one can make a careful study of anatomy and won- 
derful uses of the members and organs without attaining 
to the necessary knowledge that there is a perfection in 
the order which the framer gave to the animal frame, and 
specially to that of man. 

‘Yet these philosophers, immersed in their researches 
into nature, take the view that the equal balance of the tem- 
perament has great influence in constituting the powers 
of animals. They hold that even the intellectual po 
in man is dependent on the temperament, so that 
temperament is corrupted intellect ‘also is co 
ceases to exist. Further, when a thing cease 
is unthinkable in their opinion that the non-exis 
return to existence. Thus it is their view that 
dies and does not return to life, and they deny the fu 
life—heaven, hell, resurrection and judgement } there doe 
not remain, they hold, any reward for obedience or any 
punishment for sin. With the curb removed they give 
way to a bestial indulgence of their appetites. 

‘These are also -irreligious for the basis of faith is 
faith in God and in the Last Day, and these, though be- 
lieving in God and His attributes} deny the Last Day. 

‘The third group; the Théists,-are the, more modern 
philosophers and. include Socrates; his pupil Plato, and 
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the latter’s pupil Aristotle. It was Aristotle who systema- 

tized logic for them and organized the sciences, securing a 

higher degree of accuracy and bringing them to maturity 
‘The Theists in general attacked the two previou 


the task. ‘And God relieved the believers of fightin 


over, attacked his predecessors among the Theistic phil 
sophers, especially Plato and Socrates, and went so { 
in his criticisms that he separated himself from them «| 
Yet he too retained a residue of their unbelief and he: 
from which he did not manage to free himself. We 1 
therefore reckon as unbelievers both these philosop! 
_ themselves and their followers among the Islamic phil 
hers, such as Ibn Sina, al-Farabi and.others; in tr 
‘mitting the philosophy of Aristotle, however, nonc 
the Islamic Philosophers has accomplished anything « 
parable to the achievements of the two men named. 1 
translations of others are marked by disorder and con 
sion, which so perplex the’ understanding of the stu: 
that he fails to comprehend ; andifa thing is not co: 
rehended how can it be either aim Or accepted ?’ 
Faith, pp. 30-32), 
ag os He, then, proceeds to discs various philosop! 
_ sciences, and. confines himself mainly to six of the 
‘mathematics, logic, natural science, theology, poli 
“ethics (The Faith, pp. 33-38). 

_ To him, ‘mathematics embraces plain geometry 
‘olla "geometry, None of its results are connected 
‘religions matters, either to deny or to affirm them. 


_ thods of demonstration and of forming syllogisms, of 
the conditions for the premisses of proofs, of the manner 


groups, the Materialists and the Naturalists, and exposed 
their defects so effectively that others were relieved o} 


(33: 25) through their mutual combat. Aristotle, more- 


— 
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"4s the-case with logic, for ‘it is merely a study of the me- 


of combining the premisses, of the conditions for sound 
definition and the manner of ordering it.” 

‘Naturdl science’ or Physics is the investigation of 
the heavens together with the heavenly bodies, and of 
what is beneath the heavens, both simple bodies like 
water}'air, earth, fire or composite bodies like animals, 
plants and minerals, and also the causes of their changes, 
transformations and'combinations. Just as the medical 
science cannot be rejected so also the natural science is not 
objectionable provided the nature is considered to be in the 
hands of God acting of itself but serving as an instrument 
under His Will, ‘Sun, and moon, stars and elements, are im 
subjection to His Command. There is none of them 
whose activity is produced by or proceeds from its owr 
essence’. 

About Theology or Metaphysics, he says : ‘Hi 
occur most of the errors of the Philosophers: 
unable to satisfy the conditions of proof they lay 
in logic, and consequently differ much from one” 
here. ' The views of Aristotle, as expounded by a 
and Ibn’ ‘Sina, are close to those of the Islamic Wi 
All their errors are comprised under twenty head 
three of which they must be reckoned infidels and 
seventeen heretics. It was to show the falsity of their 
views on these twenty points I composed ‘The Incoherence 
of the Philosophers’ (Tahafut al falasifh). The three 

points in which they differ from all the Muslims are as 
follows :— 


* 
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(a) ‘They say that for bodies there is no resurrection; 
it is bare spirits which are rewarded or purtished; 
and the punishments are spiritual, not bodily. 
They certainly speak truth in affirming the spiri- 
tual ones, since these do exist as well ; but 
they speak falsely in denying the bodily one 
and, in their) Brena nnesmente disbelieve the 
Divine Law. 

(b) ‘They say that God He universals but not 
particulars. This too is plain unbelief. Th 
truth is that ‘there does not escape Him th: 
weight of an atom in the) heavens or in th 

_ earth’ (34 : Aats 

(c) ‘They say that the. world i is everlasting, with: 

beginning or end. _Butino Muslim has adopte 
_,-. any such view on this question. 
utes of God, their doctrine that God knows by H 
essence, and not by a knowledge which is oyer and at 
His essence, and the like—their position approximate 
that of the Mutazilites ; and the Mutazilites must 


be accounted infidels because of such matters. In 1 


book, . The Decisive Criterion for Distinguishing 1s! 


from Heresy, \ haye presented the grounds for regardis 
as corrupt the opinion of those who hastily pronoun 


a man an infidel if he deviates from their own syste: 
doctrine’. (The Faith and Practice of al-Ghazzali, » 
37-38). a 

As regards titi’ he'says that ‘all the discussi 


of the philosophers is based on considerations of worli- 
ly and governmental advantage, these they borrow fro 


the ‘Divine scriptures revealed through the Prophets and 


‘On the further points—their denial of the attri- 
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from the maxims handed down from the saints of old’. 

Concerning ‘Bthits’, he remarks that ‘the discus- 
sion of philosophers consists in defining the character- 
istic and moral constitution of thé soul and enumerating 
the various types of soul and the method of moderating 
and controlling them: This they borrow from the teach- 
ing of the mystics, those men of piety whose chief occupa- 
tion is to meditate upon God, to oppose the passions and 
to walk in the way leading to God by withdrawing from 
worldly pleasure. In their spiritual warfare they have 
learnt about the virtues and vices ' of the soul and the 
defects in its actions, and what they have learnt they have 
clearly expressed. The philosophers have taken over 
disquisitions, furtively using this embellishment to sell 
their rubbishy wares more readily’. Having dealt with 
Philosophy he turns to the Batinites and their Authorita- 
tive Instruction. 


3. Batinites and the ‘Authoritative Instruction’. 


examining the creed of the Batinites, he collected their 
utterances, arranged them in logical order and then arrived 
at the conclusion that there was no need for an instructor 
when the traditions of the Prophet Muhammed were there 
to be followed. | Says he : 

‘The correct procedure is in fact:to acknowledge the 
need for an instructor, and the necessity of ‘his being 
infallible. But our infallible instructor is Muhammed 
(peace be upon him). They may say, ‘He is dead’ ; but 
we haye,reply, ‘your instructor is hidden (ghaiby. , They. 
may say, ‘Our instructor instructed the preachers and 
spread them widely through the land, and, if they differ 
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or are puzzled by a difficulty, he expects them to return 


Most High, ‘Today £ have perfected your religion for you 


does his being hidden’, (The Faith, p. 46). 
He: adds : ‘The astonishing. thing is that the 
squander their lives in searching for the) ‘instructor’ 


With filth,,who so) wearies. himself with search for wa 
that when he comes upon it he does not use it but 
mains smeared with dirt (The Faith, p. 53). ‘In the end 
arrives at Mysticism. ; 

4. Mysticism. Whenhe had finished with the at 
‘three groups, he furned to Mysticism (Sufism). He was 
aware that the mystic way includes both intellectual be 

and practical demonstration which consists in getting ri 
the obstacles in the self and freeing it from its baser pass 
and vicious morals, so that heart may be free from © 
is: not “God. \ Thus he started reading the book 
mysticism till it became clear to “him that what is m 
important cannot be apprehended by’study but only 
experience and ecstacy: He says: 

' ‘I apprehended clearly that the mystics were 
who had teal experiences, not men of words, and t! 


intellectual apprehension. What remained for me 
not to be attained by oral instruction and study but 


to him ; but we reply, ‘Our instructor instructed the 
Preachers and spread them widely through the land and 
perfected thetinstruction, according to the word of God, 


way. 


“tional and rational sciences (that is, presumably, theology 
(5:: 5) 3 when the instruction has been made, perfect, 
the death of the instructor does no harm,,any more than 


in boasting that they have found: him, yet without learning 
anything at all from him, They arelike a man smeared 


had already progressed as far as was possible by way 
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by immediate experience and by walking in the mystic 


‘Now from the sciences I had laboured at and the 
paths I had traversed in my investigation of. the revela- 


and philosophy), there had come to mea sure faith in 
God Most High, in prophethood (or revelation), and in 
the Last Day. These three creedal principles. were firmly 
rooted in my being, not through any carefully argued 
proofs, but by reason of various causes, coincidences and 
experiences which are not capable of being stated in 
detail. 

‘It had already become clear to me that I had no 
hope of the bliss of the world to come save through a 
God-fearing life and the withdrawal of myself from vain 
desire. It was clear to me too that the key of all this 
was to sever the attachment of the heart'to worldly thing: 
by leaving the. mansion of deception and retuming 
that of eternity and to advance towards God, Most 
with all earnestness. It was also clear that this was 
to be achieved by turning away from wealth and pos 
and fieeing from all time consuming entanglements’. 
Faith, pp. 55-56). 


His Mystic Experience 


Mark the words ‘God fearing life’ in the above para- 
graph which denote that this Sufism did not deyiate from 
the right path, the path of the Prophet. Though there 
seems to be some element of dislike for the world yet it is 
not intolerable, for it was only his idea. and he did not 
renounce the world. On the other hand he performed all 
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the religious duties more sincerely and obediently 
Sufi he was a good Muslim and believed that revelatio 
the ultimate source of all knowledge. In his sufi 
was more convinced of the Prophetic light whe: 
walked and also died while seeking truth in the tra 
of the Prophet. 

The last days of his life were completely dev: 
the study of traditions of the Prophet. His ‘//rya | 
Din (The Revival of the Religious Science), repres« 
thought palatable to the theologians and a theolog 
able to a Sufi. He, no doubt, made a successful at 
to reconcile Sufism with the Orthodox Islam and 
a significant part in exposing the evils of Greck P! 
phy but after him Sufism again relapsed into t! 
ecstatic frenzy and extravagances. 

‘The moral drive with which the Sufi movem 
started as a method of self-discipline to realize the reli 
values of Islam in their fullness, however, soon g 
to and was submerged under the strong flavoured « 
impulses and the attraction of a privileged type of } 
ledge. The orthodox synthetic reform movemer 
came to a head in al-Ghazzali was a sustained em 
to curb the ecstatic extravagances of Sufism on 
hand and to limit, if not to exorcise, its cognitive 
onthe other. These trends, however, broke lo 
soon after al-Ghazzali, and whereas the one dev 
a mass spiritual hypnotism in the form of por 
—especially the ‘irregular’ ones—the other p) 
long into metaphysical mysteries of all kind 
iron cover of infallible intuitionism’ (F. Rahr 
p. 193). 


\ 


o% 
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‘ Chapter 1V ie 
ANALYSIS AND ASSESSMENT 
Survey of the Sourges of Rowledge of the Uneeen ‘ 
Tolerant Orthodaxy’, says the Prophet, ti he 
beloved religion to God? CAyat, ¢ toner, Volt) 80 
have to tolerate what fe not repugnant (0 Che apirit at 
Islam, But there is always a mic to meh toleration ane 
Islam capnot brook compromise ih Batters relat 1 
Faith which according to Abu Tanita (i Asn 180) tt 
acknowledgement with tongue as Well Os the hy } 
that works are a necessary supplement, ‘Tht "i 
explained in Chapter X, ‘ pee 
Abu Hanif leaned upon rationally ty Theat 
in law and his followers are, therefore, called the Wy 
of reason, ‘Tho school of Malik any 
essentially the same as {C18 hard ¢ 
ween it and that of Abu i 
the school of Ahmed ibn F 
famous for his staunch adhere) 
Prophet so much so that even 
haying a weak chain of transi 
as preferable to reason, y 
There has always been & 
extreme views, The one holding that Taw ani 
should be subject to the overall digtttes 6 Qur 
the suing or Traditions of the Prophet, the other, 
was better to loave untrustworthy and obseure ’ 
and work out system based on ruloa of logic And necog. 
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‘Sufi he was a good Muslim and believed that revelation wa 
the ultimate source of all knowledge. In his sufi life | 


walked and also died while seeking truth in the traditi 
of the Prophet. 

The last days of his life were completely devoted 
the study of traditions of the Prophet. His ‘7/hya Ulu) 
Din (The Revival of the Religious Science), represent 
thought palatable to the theologians and a theology ag 
able to a Sufi. He, no doubt, made a successful atte: 
to reconcile Sufism with the Orthodox Islam and pla; 
a significant part im exposing the evils of Greek Phil 
phy but after him Sufism again relapsed into the s 
ecstatic frenzy and extravagances. 

5 ‘The moral drive with which the Sufi movement ! 
| started as a method of self-discipline to realize the relizi 
~ values of Islam in their fullness, however, soon gave \ 
to and was submerged under the strong flavoured ccs! 
impulses and the attraction of a privileged type of kn 
ledge. The orthodox synthetic reform movement 
‘came to a head in al-Ghazzali was a sustained endea\ 
to curb the ecstatic extravagances of Sufism on the « 
hand and to limit, if not to exorcise, its cognitive cla 
onthe other. These trends, however, broke loose ag 
soon after al-Ghazzali, and whereas the one developed 
a mass spiritual hypnotism in the form of popular ord 
—especially the ‘irregular’ ones—the other plunged | 
long into metaphysical mysteries of all kinds unde 
iron cover of infallible intuitionism’ (F. Rahman, / 
p. 193). 


the religious duties more sincerely and obediently. As a 


was more convinced of the Prophetic light wherein he 


Chapter IX 
ANALYSIS AND ASSESSMENT 


Survey of the Sources of Kowledge of the Unseen 

‘Tolerant Orthodoxy’, says the Prophet, ‘is the most 
beloved religion to God’ (‘Ayni, Umdah, Vol. 1). So we 
have to tolerate what is not repugnant to the spirit of 
Islam. But there is always a limit to such toleration and 
Islam capnot brook compromise in matters relating to 
Faith which according to Abu Hanifa (d. A.H.150) is 
acknowledgement with tongue as well as the heart and 
that works are a necessary supplement. This is further 
explained in Chapter X. 

Abu Hanifa leaned upon rationalism in Theology and 
in law and his followers are, therefore, called the upholders’ 
of reason. The school of Malik who died in 179 A. 
essentially the same as it is hard to make a distincti 
ween it and that of Abu Hanifa. As opposed to the 
the school of Ahmed ibn Hanbal (d. A.H. 241), whoa 
famous for his staunch adherence to the traditions of tht 
Prophet so much so that even a daif tradition (tradition 
having a weak chain of transmission) was regarded by him 
as preferable to reason. 

There has always been a tension between these two 
extreme Views. The one holding that law and theology 
should be subject to the overall dictates of the Quran and 
the sunnq or Traditions of the Prophet, the other, that it 
was better to leave untrustworthy and obscure traditions 
and work outa system based on rules of logic and neces- 
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sities. It was al-Shafii (d. A.H. 204), who struck a mediat- 
ing note and held that there should be no room for the 
free use of reason ; it must have the backing of the text 
(Quran and the sunna). Further, only such traditions t 
accepted as are authentic and are projected back to ti 
Prophet. The Orthodox Islam is based on this fori 
and hence whatever falls within the ambit of this form 
may be tolerated in figh (law). 

What holds good in figh is true of theology exce 
that reason has no significant part to play as Fait! 
matter for belief. Hence the text only is the standar 
judgement. Anything which does not conform to th 
cannot be acceptable toIslam. Nowlet us have a : 
of al-Ghazzali’s views. 

Of the four groups that al-Ghazzali examined 
nites could not satisfy him. He was unable to aceept 
claim of infallible knowledge of Imams, for in th 
seemed to challenge the Prophet. He found no |! 
Scholastic Philosophy as it .was based upon reasor 
whichis the fayourite weapon of the philosophers. P| 
phy in the Greek tradition as. put forward by the M 
Philosophers such as al-Farabi and Avicenna was of 
to the spirit of Islam, for it basedits conclusions 01 
scriptural premisses worked out by Plato, Aristot! 
their successors. So he plunged into Sufism in w! 
found much to his satisfaction. 

The Batinites’ claim, as concluded by al-Gi 
cannot be accepted, for it undermines the yery posi 
the Prophet. We are, now left to seeif Reason and 
are acceptable as,the sources of knowledge of | 
Reality, — 
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_ Theology as ‘previously stated deals with God. His. 
nature and attributes, His relation with man and the uni- 
verse. These’ are alli beyond sense-percepfion and even 
intellect fails to:fathom their depths. Reason, says Ibn 
Khaldun (d. A.H..'808), the first. philosophical | historian, 
cannot grasp the Nature of God ; cannot weigh His unity 
nor measure His Qualities. God is unthinkable and we 
must accept what we are told about Him by His ‘Mes- 
sengers..| ; 

The Greek Philosophy with reason as its sheet anchor 
has' served only to disrupt the spirit of Islam and corrupt 
its Faith. Philosophy is, in fact; the off-shoot of scepti- 
cism, and itsapplication to Islam means that Islam is 
imperfect and there is something doubtful in it; while God 
has perfected it (5.: 4). No philosophy. is comparable to 
the:revelation from God which is the! only reliable sounce 
of knowledge. { 

The existence of God is beyond doubt. Desea 
(d. A/D: 1650), ‘has éstablished: His. existence, though’ 
began by doubting the existence of things, To him Got 
is the perfect Being and he, thus; comes into categorie 
contradiction with Aristotle who’ denuded» God (of h 
Qualities. Hume (d.. AJD! 1776), on the other handy has 
torn to shreds the/Aristotelian theory of causation.. Hig 
treatise on Human Nature occupies a crucial positionaty 
the history of modern philosopy.- He undertook to!analyse 
conception ofireason which revealed‘ to him that no ‘com> 
Parison of .ideas?ican prove a matter of fact, and also that 
relations» between) matters of fact are never logical or 
rational, necessary in'the strict sense. 

fi) “It‘is always possible to assume the contrary of any 
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matter of fact, and when two facts and events are found 
to be related as cause and effect, all that can be really 
known about them is that they do actually occur together 
with a certain dégree of regularity. Apart from the ex- 
-perience of actually finding them together, it would be 
impossible to infer the one from the’ other. Hence, the 
so-called necessary connection between the causes a 
-effects is a fictitious idea. 

It is remarkable of al-Ghazzali that, seven hundre 
-years before Hume, he cut the bond of ‘casuality with | 
dialectic and declared that one cantknow nothing of cz 
.or effect except that one thing follows another. 

The premisses upon which the philosophers formu! 
their lofty theories are mereinferences : if one proposit 
is true, then another proposition must ‘also be true wh 
nothing, in fact, is known about the truth of the prop: 
tion itself. Kant has exposed the emptiness of reasor 
his Critique of Pure Reason. He, therefore, set limit to 
‘knowledge of empirical reality and claimed that not! 
can be known outside the world of matter. The ar 
ments about metaphysics, according to Kant, are 
wasted intellectual efforts. Reasonis an utter failure 
procuring the knowledge of God, His Nature and At 
butes, freedom of man and immortality of soul, fo 
such objects are beyond its reach. 

Ibn Taymiyyah’s Kitab al-‘Aql wa al-Nagql (Boo} 
Reason and Tradition) is full of bitter condemnation 
philosophy and he has thoroughly refuted Aristot! 
system of logic in his Al-Radd ala Mantigiyyin (Refutat 


1 


of the Logicians). According to him God is far above 
His creatures. Our intellect,’ however developed, is s| 
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“limited and thus incapable of grasping the unlimited. Al- 
Gazzali rejects thought as a means to the knowledge of 
God for it cannot be trusted as an instrument for unfold- 
ing the Divine Mysteries. 

That is why the traditionist party was always at 
logger-heads with the Mutazilites who loved reason. The 
most prominent figure who led the traditionist group was 
certainly thatof Ahmed ibn Hanbal. He was adamant and 
unbendable, his piety and courage defeated the plans of the 
Mutazilites. He despised the Batinites who were tainted 
with Greek Philosophy ; Scholastic theology clam 
was his abomination. 

He took objection to al-Harith al-Muhasibi’s col 
lection of the Mutazilites doctrines and making use of 
Kalam in writing, ‘The Refutation of the Mutazilites, 
Al-Harith al-Muhasibi (d. A.H. 243) was a contem 
of Ahmed ibn Hanbal and his only fault wa 
Kalam to which Ahmed objected. Harith replied 
had to collect the false doctrines of the Mutazilites and 
then use Kalam to refute them. ‘Certainly,’ said Ahmed 
‘but you first give an account of their false doctrines am 
afterwards a refutation of them. How can you be sg 
that every man will do the same’? A man might re 
the false doctrines and grasp them without turning after 
Wards to the refutation ; or he might peruse the refuta-~ 
tion without understanding its full import’. 

© Many others among his contemporaries incurred his~ 
displeasure on the same account. This shows his great 
dislike for Scholastic Theology because of its dependence 
on reason. Also he was averse to Sufism, while Abu 


Hanifa is noted for his’ hostility to Sufis. 
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certainly thatof Ahmed ibn Hanbal. He was adamant and 
unbendable, his piety and courage defeated the plans of the 
Mutazilites. He despised the Batinites who were tainted 
with Greek’ Philosophy ; Scholastic theology (Kalam) 
was his abomination. 

He took objection to al-Harith al-Muhasibi’s col- 
lection of the Mutazilites doctrines and making use of 
Kalam in writing, ‘The Refutation of the Mutazilites, 
Al-Harith al-Muhasibi (d. A.H. 243) was a contempor 
of Ahmed ibn Hanbal and his only fault was to 
Kalam to which Ahmed objected. Harith replied that 
had to collect the false doctrines of the Mutazilites and 
then use Kalam to refute them. ‘Certainly,’ said Ahmed) 
‘put you first give an account of their false doctrines and 
afterwards a refutation of them. Howcan you be sure’ 
that every man will do the same’? A man might read 
the false doctrines and grasp them without turning after- 
wards to the refutation ; or he might peruse the’ refuta- 
tion without understanding its full import’. 

© Many others among his contemporaries incurred his 
displeasure on the same account. This shows his great 
dislike for’ Scholastic Theology because of its dependence 
on reason.’ Also he was’ averse to Sufism, while Abu 
Hanifa is noted for his’ hostility to Sufis. ’ 
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As to Sufism we refer to the’ two prominent schoo! or a shadow can only; metaphorically be said to) be that 
which stand out\as models for Sufis—the ‘Theory of Un of which it is a reflection or a shadow. .A literal identi- 
of Being as formulated by Ibnial-Arabi and Suharwar fication is nothing but an intellectual) confusion and a 
doctrine of Ishraq which we have; touched. upon inthe | feligious disaster. 
preceding pages. These could not be;reconciled with ‘But why was Shaikh Muhy al-Din led to assert the 
Orthodox Islam and. a moyementsstarted, as a reaction predication of the reflection of God,? This is because 
them, in the leadership of no less,a4 personality that Sha they do not recognize the locus of the reflection (i.e. the 
Ahmed Sirhindi (d, A.H. 1034=A.D,. 1624) known a extemal world) except as being that of mental order. They 
Renovator of the. Second. Millennium (Mujaddid-i-Alt-i- do not allow these reflections even to ‘smell’-of external 
thani). lent ~  extistence. They interpret this multiplicity (which they 
According. to -the Sufi’ Doctrine of the Un tegard.only as being) of a mental order as nothing more 
Being, God is as Absolute Being and theiworld merely | thanja reflection of (and,in) the Sole Existing Reality. ., 
reflection, hence ‘no} ‘otherness?) between) God a in) the external world. What a difference between the 


World. But Shaikh Sirhindivhas proved that there two views !. Thus, whether) a,refilection is to be predicate 
‘otherness’. His attack on. the Doctrine of | ed of the original or not will depend on whether one re 
Being (wahdat al-Wujud) is explained by Fadlur Ra! cognizes or not the external existence of the reflection, 
in his Letiers of Sirhindi : , 7 ‘There must. be then ‘somewhere’ where reflec! 

‘Be that as itmay, the chief concern lof Shaikh aré cast. Further, there must be something and some 
hindi is to bring into focus the moral| dualism between G thing dark of it is'to. be illuminated by the light. This as 
andthe World and. metaphysics is used as means t how,,Shaikh Ahmed. interprets the famous Quranic ve 
end, The essence’ of the world is non-being and « ‘God is| the light of the heayens and the earth’ (24 
cannot be predicated of God. | But the world as it which, in the history of Islamic thought, has evoked more 
exists is not pure evil because the reflections o divergent and fertile interpretations than perhaps any 
Divine are also its constitutive element. These reflect Reger wndafon, jallids,God..(hama, ust) of, the SHRM 
however, are reflections of God and cannot, as su Shaikh Ahmed substitutes ‘all (goodness) is or from God? S 


predicated of God. The World, therefore, in neith or ‘hama uz ust’ (Letters of Sirhindi, pp. 41-43). 
Sufism as adopted by al-Ghazzali may not be 


its aspects .can be predicated of God... The error of onl” te a 

al-Arabi and of. the majority of the Sufis who followed } objectionable.as it was quite in harmony with the Orthodox 
him consists in (a) not recognizing. the funda: Islam, Still it is objected to by persons like Ibn Taymiy- 
evil in the World-and (6) calling ita.reflection of God bx: |  ¥@ (@,jAsHy 728) and others, Ibn Taymiyyah was,seorn- 


identifying the reflection .with the original. A reflection ful, of jSufis, forthe cult of saints, alive and dead, was 
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developing alongwith Sufism. The Sufis became anti- 
nomians and their Theology pantheistic. This was 
athematized by Ibn Taymiyyah and he was actuall 
revolt against them. His claim was to the rights ‘ 
mujtahid and he went back to the first sources (Quran 
and the Sunna) in everything. 

Al-Ghazzali’s wandering as an ascetic and 
thought of retiring from the world may not appeal | 
the theologians but his Sufism cannot be pointed out 
heresy, for it meant neither infusion in (Au/u!), nor identi: 
fication (ittehad) with God. What he aimed at w 
win the pleasure of God by supererogatory service to | 
His Sufi experience made him more conscious 
duties to God as His humble slave and lowly cre 
His attempt has been to keep Sufism away from 
danger of the Doctrine of Unity of Being. 

Strangely enough, Unity of Being forms the 
Strand of philosophical as well as mystic tho 
Philosophers like Plato affirm, on the basis of : 
that God alone exists and the universe in all its 1 
Plicity is either unreal or identical with God, whil 
in their contemplation ‘see nothing except God. § 
these groups come to the same conclusion. Th 
mation of the philosophers is called tauhid-i-ilmi 
based on reason), the contemplation of the mystic ¢ 
i-shuhudi (unity-in-experience). 

The mystic experience is stated to be a fact. 
who genuinely experience Unity may be divided into two | 
groups. The first, Who are under the intense in 
of Divine love and, as such, ‘see nothing but G 
even declare themselves as God} as did’ al-Hallaj, 
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secondly those, who struck with the splendour and 
grandeur of the Almighty God, know their littleness and 
realize their position of a puny creature and become 
more dutiful to their Creator. 

The first type is best illustrated by Shaikh Sirhindi 
through an example : ‘If someone has fallen in love 
with the sun and had lost himself completely in its con- 
templation and worship, he will, in this state, affirm the 
existence of nothing besides the sun. But’ even when 
this man perforce returns to other things ‘than the sun, 
the consciousness of the sun will always burst out with 
any experience whatever. He is apt, at the sight o 
anything, to sce that thing as some sort of manifestation 
Or mirror of the sun. The'sun can never go out of his 
mind. The same is true of every lover par excellence 
(Letters of Sirhindi, p. 47). 

By losing themselves in God, such type of Sufisik 


in their mind. This is the state of intoxication ( 
and they are almost senseless, hence to be excused even 
if they uttered perfidy (Kufr) as held by al-Ghazzali a 
others. ' 
The above example given by Shaikh Sirhindi is 
based upon his own mysticexperience. He had the same 

experience, which at a later stage proved to be illusory. 

A fuller statement of the Shaikh Sirhindi clarifies the 

point : ‘This kindof misapprehension, viz. that the 
Mystic, at the time’ of the non-revelation of the ultimate 
truth (as/), mistakes its adumbration (zill) for it, occurs 


= 
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quite frequently, and so the subject asserts the adumbra- 
tion to be the last truth. That is why asingle type « 
experience (maqam) asserts itself several times (in spi 
as it were, but at each level more adequately). The reas: 
is thateach type manifests itself only through its (progr 
sively adequate) adumbrations. ..:If people ask : Ho 
can it be ascertained that the last experience is the | 
and ‘highest level of its manifestation, so that it may b 
regarded as ‘true’ ? answer that the mystic’s (new 


’ consciousness of the adumbratiye character of earl 


experiences is an irrefutable testimony (Shahid-i-‘acl) 
‘the truth of the last experience (in the series) beca 
this consciousness (of their inadequacy) did not 
when these experiences obtained’ (Letters of Siri 
‘p. 48). . 

The idea of adumbrality (zilliyat) is held to | 
revolutionary idea and of great importance in the th 
of knowledge of God. This is further clarified b 
account ‘of his mystic experience which he narrate 
his Shaikh, Khwaja Baqi Billah at Delhi (India). It ru 

‘L attained to an extreme degree of Wonder (hair 
At this point I semembered a:passage of ([bn Ara 
Fusus, which I had heard from my father; it says, ‘If 
wish, you may say thatit (i.e. the world) is God; or, if 
like, you may say that it’ is created); or, if you d 
you may say that it is God in oneisense and creation 
another, -or ‘finally; if you prefer, you may speak 
wonder (iairah), because both are indistinguishable’. Thi 


Passage made me satisfied in general. Afterwards | went 
‘into the presence of the Shaikh and described my condi- 


tion; he said, ‘As yet your intimate presence before Go 


~- 


| 
| 


(hudur) is not pure. Continue with your task until the real 
Existent (maujud) and the phantasmal (mauhum) become 
clearly distinguishable’, I read before him the passage 
from the Fusus, which indicated indistinguishability (of 
the two). The Shaikh said, ‘Shaikh(ibn al-Arabi) has not 
described the state of perfect Sufi, although some Sufis 
have maintained indistinguishability.” (Letters of Sirhindi, 
p. 75). 

Shaikh Sirhindi continued until this state of his was 
substituted by another wherein he could see the distinc” 
tion between God and the World and his Shaikh told him 
that it was the state of ‘difference after unity’ and the end 
of human efforts (Letters of Sirhindi, p. 75). 

There are, thus, three stages of the spiritual experi- 
ence: (1) the stage of Wujudiyyat or pantheism whi 
everything appears to be entirely indentical with Divi 
Reality, (2) the stage of Zilliyyat or adumbration whi 
the world appears to be shadow or zi/l of Divine Realit 
and(3) the stage of abdiyyat or servitude when the 
world appears as distinct from Divine Reality. And this 
is the climax of spiritual experience where man realizes 

~ his real position and his actual relation of a servant of 
God. 
Here the Sufi experience of al-Ghazzali coincides 
With that of Shaikh Sirhindi who regained Orthodoxy 
through spiritual journey and: launched a campaign to 
bring Sufism back to Orthodoxy, He finds fault with 
those who despise the world, for ‘It is not created in 
yain’ (8: 191). The light in which both these haye walk- 
edis the light of the Prophet and no light can be com- 

Pared to it: Sufis,on the contrary, hold, the Saints high 
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above the Apostles. 

There has ever been a conflict between Sufism ani 
Sharia. According to Sufism Islam'has two aspects, zaliir 
or manifest (form) and batin or internal (spirit). While 
Sharia embodies the outward) form, Sufism respresen 
the inner spirit. To Sufis, tarigat (mystic path) | 
way to salvation. They assert that the Prophet’s life 
presented these two aspects. By virtue of Sufism | 
a saint or wali and by virtue of Sharia a nabi or pro 
gator of Sharia. Ina state of intoxication (sukr) he 
with God, while in a state of sobriety (sahw) he wa 
the world of the people. To be with God is more 
able to them, hence they consider the position of 
higher than that of a nabi. 

' According to the Sufis there is‘alam al-Amr’ (i 

of spirit) and ‘alam al-Khalg’ (Realm of created objec 
the former being eternal and the latter temporal. To ! 
eternal bliss man must renounce this world of created 
objects and betake himself to the Realm of Spirit, 
be there is to be with God, 

Here again Shaikh Sirhindi comes in direct « 
tion to them. Unlike other Sufis who consider the 
as only a reflection of God and therefore unreal, ‘ 
Sirhindi holds it as projected by God’s own perfect 
tion and therefore perfect andiexisting externally n 
to God’s Mind but 4lso to’ His Being, He, thus, 
higher value on the Temporal, for it is not only 


in its process of being created. And, as such, Sufi 
mistaken in lowering its value and taking it to | 
They are quite opposed to God’s will in renouncing i 


‘portant as they are conscious of their Lord and His 


periect 


but also the centre of God’s attention and nearer to Gol 
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fi _ The functions of prophets are, therefore; more’ im- 


created objects. There is no comparison between the all 
important functions of prophets and the passive contemp- 
lation of saints, While saints are finite, prophets are in- 
finite ; prophets. begin where saints leave off. , Saintliness 
Consists in the state of self effacement which is definitely 
@wrong way of life. They try to escape the test and 
trial of life, while prophets take the test and emerge 
victorious. 


Shaikh Sirhindi lays stress on the spiritual reality of 
Sharia. Tarigat (mystic path) and hagigat (spiritual ex- 
Perience) which constitute saintship are and must be 
subject to Sharia—the path of the Prophet. 

The majority of Sufis of our day, says Shaikh 
Sirhindi, are not genuine. Their Sufism is based neither 
0M pure reason nor on mystic experience but on imaginas 
tion (fakhyyul). They ‘simply perform a kind of imagt 
Native gymnastic whereby they think they are concentrat= 
ing on God but are really indulging in mental abstrace” 
tions deliberately and artificially’. 

‘Since the mental condition of these so-called Sufis) 
18 artificially produced, they cannot be regarded as posses= 
Sed Of a spiritual state (hal) ; they do not even know what 
‘the Station of the heart’ (maqam-i-qalb) is.... Nor do 
they possess reasoned knowledge (‘ilm). a8 these who 
Misinterpret the genuine experiences of the real Sufis 
(tauhid-i-Shuhudi) into a popular form of the Unity of 
Being (tauhid-i-Wujudi) and lead people away from the 
Sharia, that is the moral law into licentious perfidy 
{ had-u-Zandagahy’. (Letters of Sirhindi, p. 44). 
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Revelation as the Real Source 


guide and the real source of knowledge. 


Asked as to which that sect is, he said 
follows me and my companions’. 


: ‘That w 


The salvation, therefore, lies in holding the Qurar 
and the traditions of the Prophet as the sure and unerrin 
This is, indeed 
the path of the Prophet and his companions. ‘My com- 
munity’ said the Prophet, ‘will be split into seventy-three 
sects and only one of them is saved (from Hell Fire)’ 


‘im Chapter X 
a TRUE PERSPECTIVE 
Faith and its Ingredients 


‘Thou shalt believe in One God, in His Angels, His 

Tevealed Books, His Messengers, the Resurrection after 

r death and His determining of good and evil, is the saying 
of the Prophet. 

The questions is: What is belief ? It is mental 
assent tO or acceptance of a proposition, statement, or 
fact, as true on the ground of authority or evidence. 
With regard to religion, itis acceptance of statement a: 
true on the authority of the Prophet and his evidence 
Which is based upon revelation from God. Noo 
Proof is equal to such evidence and the knowledge 
ceived through this source is established and undo’ 
edly true. Neither enquiry nor reason nor even con 
Plation i is required to dig out its truth. We must 
implicit faith in the veracity of such statement) 
statement of the Chosen One who even before his J 
Phethood had won the title of Amin or Trustworthy. ’ 

) Faith, according to Islam is affirmation with the 
heart 7.e., conviction, acknowledgement with the tongue 
ie, confession and works in accordance therewith. This 
may be illustrated by the Quranic verses : ‘O Apostle 1 
Tet not those grieve thee who race each other into un- 
belief : (whether it be) among those who say ‘we believe’ 
With their lips but Whose hearts have no faith’ (5 : 44) ; 
“Say ye’: ‘We believe in God, and the revelation given 
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‘Tribes, and that given to Moses, Jesus and that ¢g 
(all) Prophets from their Lord? (2 : 36): ‘O ye 
believe | bow down, prostrate yourselves, and adore 
Lord ; and do good that ye may prosper’ (22 : 77). 
The above verses point to the essential requisites 
Faith : affirmation with the heart amounting to sc 
persuasion or conviction, acknowledgement with the tor 
amounting to avowal or confession and works in ac 
ance therewith in all sincerity and devotion to G 


clarifies the point that Islam is universal. It is the 
of Abraham perfected through the Prophet Muhan 
who is a guide and exemplar for believers so that be 
vers may be exemplars for mankind. And, as such, 
» must believe in his statement rather than question i 
par. into its truth. 
Belief in the Unseen 
_ Belief in the Unseen is preseribed by the Qi 
Verse : ‘This is the Book, in itis guidance sure, wil! 
doubt, to those who fear God ; who believe in 
Unseen ....’ (2: 2-3). Further, it is righteousne 
believe in the Unseen (i.e, God, and the Last Day), 
the Angels, and the Book and the Messengers (2 : 
The text is clear and does not admit of any interp 
tion. But still there are some who say that faith i 
complete unless the truth is actually known. And t! 
what makes them search after truth, 
Reason, as we have already noticed, prove: 
cient in finding out the truth. Inner light or K 


to us, and to Abraham, Ismail, Isaac, Jacob, and 1! 


Faith is made up of thesethree. Again the verse (22 :7 


according to Ibn Rushd is not sufficiently general to | 
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D basis for theological ‘science. Moreover, it does 
yield the correct knowledge, for the experiences of 
iffer from man to man as we have noticed in the 
f al-Ghazzali and Ibn Tufayl. Al-Ghazzali was a 
theologian and saw in his ecstacy God upon His throne 
and around Him the things of the heavens, as set forth 
“inthe Quran, while Ibn Tufayl was a Philosopher of neo- . 
onic and Aristotelian ste amp, and saw in his ecstacy 
S/active intellect and its chain of causes reaching down 
man and back to itself (Macdonald, Development of 
uslim Theology, p. 253). 
he real source of knowledge is, therefore, Quran 
the traditions’ of the Prophet. The traditions of the 
het cover what he said or did or simply tolerated if 
iething was said or done in his presence, f 
“amounts to tacit approval. What the Prophet s 
did was the Will of God because he did never 


y God and obey the Messenger (4 : 59) and to t 
Whatever the Messenger gives and abstain from whatevi 
bids (59 :.7). 

No. other source but revelation can play the part 
Sure guide, for we cannot comprehend what is beyond 
Ken. The Unseen is only for God to know : ‘They 
“)Why is not a sign sent down to him (Prophet 
ammad) from his Lord.’ Say: ‘The Unseen is only " 
God’ (10 : 20). This is why Prophet used to say that 

ew nothing except what was revealed to him. And 

en asked to make this point clear to his followers: 
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‘Say (O Muhammad) : ‘If am/but a man like yoursels 
(but) the inspiration has come to me, that your Go 


One = Whoever expects to meet his Lord, let him work 
righteousness, and, in the worship of his Lord, admit: 


one as partner’ (18 : 110). 

The verse, while it impresses upon us that the | 
seen is only for God, makes it clear that our God is O 
The Oneness of God excludes the worshipping of any 
else, whether idols or deified men, saints or force 
nature, or self. No sin is as grave as polytheism 
other sins may be forgiven except polytheism : ‘God 
giveth not that partners be set up with Him ; b 
forgiveth anything élse, to whom He pleaseth’ (4 : 4 
‘God forgiveth not (the sin of) joining other god 
Him ; but He forgiveth whom He pleaseth othci 
than this’ (4 : 116). 

Partnership is most intolerable to God. Non 
be His partner : “He is exalted high above the p: 
(7 : 190) and is far above things the unbelievers a 
with Him (52 : 43). “Do they indeed ascribe to 
as partners things that can create nothing but are 
selves created (7 : 191). And surprise is ex; 
at the folly of the idolaters, for “No aid can th 
idols) give them, nor can they aid themselves’ (7: 192 
___ The Oneness of Godhas been the subject of di 
interpretations and onits correct interpretation dey 
the salvation of man. We give here the various ar 
which God uses in regard to His Unity. 

_ He appeals first to the subjective feeling 
creatures and says : ‘How can ye reject the faith in 
—seeing that ye were without life, and He gaw 
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Tife : then will He cause you to die, and will again bring- 
you to life and again to Him willye return’ (2 :'28). He 
then recalls His kindness to them : ‘It is He who hath cre- 
"ated for you all things that are on earth’ (2 : 29); ‘Your 
" Guardian—Lord is God, Who created the heayens and the : 
earth i in six days, and is firmly established on the Throne 
(@fauthority) ; He draweth the night as a veilover the day 
each seeking the other in rapid succession : Hecreated the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, (all) governed by laws 
under His command. ls it not His to create and to 
govern, Blessed be God, the Cherisher and Sustainer of 
the worlds!’ (7 : 54). 
>>) Then He draws their attention and say: ‘If there 
Were in the heavens and the earth, other gods beside 
God, there would have been confusion in both’ (21:2 
And} indeed, had there been gods other than d 
the Greek Pantheon they would have quamr 
tach other, making a mess of the whole un 
yerse (21:24), He asks the unbelievers to bring 
yineing proof if they have any to the contrary “amd 
ing that nosuch proof can be produced, He says 
the God of yow allis the One God: there is no god 
‘He: all things He comprehends in His knowled 
(20: 98). 
)) Now 'there is a vital issue to be discussed. The™ 
lovers’ of reason contend that men are frequently exhort- 
"ed in fhe Quran to reflect, to consider, to speculate 
about things) which means the use of intelligence. But 
“surely these things do not include metaphysics. Only 
physical and perceptible things from the subject of this 
exhortation: And this is proved by a host of Quranic 
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due) the alteration of Night and) Day : 
understand ?” (23 : 80): It is He Who-made the sun t 
a shining glory and the moon to be a light of bea 
and measured out stages for her that ye might kno 
number of years and the count (of time), nowise did ¢ 
create this but in truth and righteousness. (Thus) « 
He explain His signs in detail, for those who understa: 


those who believe. And in the creation of yourselvc 
the fact that animals are scattered (through the earth) 


‘Night and Day, and the fact that’ God sends down 
stance from the sky, and revives therewith the earth 
its death, and inthe change of the winds—are signs 
those who are wise’ (45 : 3-5) ; ‘And Hehas subjecte 
_ you, as from Him, all that is in the heavens and on c 
‘behold, in that are signs indeed for those who rei 
445 : 13); ‘Behold! in the creation of the heavens an 
earth ; in the alteration of the Night and the Day ; in 
sailing of the ships through the Ocean for profit of : 
Kind, in the rain which God sends down from the 
and the life which He gives therewith to an earth th 
dead ; in the beasts of all kinds that He scatters thr 
the earth ; in the change of the winds, and the cl 
which trail like their slaves between the sky and the e 
(here) indeed are Signs fora people’that are wise’ (2 : 
The above are the Signs taken from the things of 
day phenomenon and of utility to man himself which 


him to believe in the Unity of God, for all this cannot 
be the outcome of blind chance. When we contemplate 


‘Itis He Who gives life and death, and to Him (i 
Will ye not ther 


(10°: 5); ‘verily in the heavens and the earth, are signs | 


signs for those of assured Faith. And in the alteration « 
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isdesign. And this Power is God. The unity of design- 
@ diversity of Nature points to the unity of God. 
gain He appeals to our sense of perception : 
™ ‘And do they not see that We do drive Rain to 
hed soil (bare of herbage), and produce therewith 
Providing food for their cattle and themselves? Have 
Mot the vision’ (32 : 27) ; ‘Do they not look at the 
ds; how they are created? And at the Sky how it’ is 
high? And at the mountains how they are fixed firm? 
if the earth how it is spread out?’ (88 : 17-20); ‘De 
‘not look at the sky above them ?—How we haven 
adorned it, and there are no flaws in it?? (40 


Of His work and believe in Him and 
created the s seven heavens one abo an 


ous. So turn thy vision again ; seest 
Again turn thy vision a second time : 
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and unfailingly points to the Unity of God. 

Thus, He sums up the argument and then refi 
His gifts and the consequenses if they are taken aw 
‘Say: See ye?, If God were to make the Night perpe 
over you to the Day of Judgment, what god is there « 
than God who can give you enlightenment? Will ) 
then listen?’ (28 : 71), ‘Say: See ye? If God were to 
the Day perpetual over you to the Day of Judgment 
god is there other ‘than God, who can give you 
‘in which ye can rest? Will ye not then see?’ (28 :72): 
think ye, if God took away your hearing and your 

and sealed up your hearts, who—a god other than 
could restore them to you? See how We expl 
signs by various (symbols) yet. they turn aside’ ( 
After this is a warning : ‘Say! He hath power to 
| calamities on you, from aboye and below, or to co 

with confusion in party strife, giving you a taste of 
wengeance—each from the other, See how we 
the signs by yarious (symbols) that they may unde 
{6 : 65). 

The) argument, thus, draws to a close but 
‘single verse exhorts us to reflect on the Unseen. 
deal with perceptible things which lead to the t 
the Unseen and prove the Unity of God. Negation 
‘partnership with God is the main object but Sut 


‘gone to the extreme in negating the very existen 


*eyerything other than God. To them God is all ; 
ds God, which obviates the difference between the ( 
and the Creature—a theory diametrically opposed 
Orthodox Islam. 


This is the position and so far we have been p 
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arguments in the words of God to prove His Unity. 
We proceed'to discuss the viewpoint of Sufis:we 
mild like’ to press the point again that we have to know 
through His wonderous signs and not try to. specu- 
late or reflect upon Him. 

ne 

Creation 

; Here is a ‘saying of the Prophet as narrated by 
Ton Abbas : ‘Reflect on what has been created by God, 
and do not reflect on'God’, and according to Abu Dharr : 
Po not reflect on the essence of God, for it will be fatal 
to you’ God’s sublime creation and glorious universe 
admit the existence of God, and the order and Unity of 
purpose in the Universe serve to.explain the Unity of the 
‘Creator: They all speak for His) Oneness: Why go fa 
fet usimake\a search of qurselves and we shall have q 
knowledge of God, Knowledge of one’s own 
to the knowledge of God. By ponderi 
existence and how it is brought about, 


Man was a non-entity, it is God who b 
into existence. Says the (Quran : ‘Was he not a 
sperm emitted. (i lowly form) ? Then did he 
leech-like clot ; then did (God) make and fashion (him) 
in due proportion.,, And of him He made two sexe 
male and: female’ (75 ;\37-39) ; All this gives usto S 
stand that there)is.some Intelligent Being, the All-Powers 
ful Creator, Who does this work and the Creation is not 
an accidental growth. 

Nowe take up the Sufi point of view that God is 
Alland All is God and nothing is existent except God. In 
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this way they wipe out the distinction between the Cre ; True Perspective 129 
and the Creature. By holding this view they either reduce ‘ 
the position of God to such an extent that He beco 
one of His creatures, or enhance the position o! H 
creatures to such a degree that all become one with God 
This is, indeed, an insult to God and also amou 
setting up innumerable gods beside God. No sane-t who have sense’ (30 : 28). 
ing mind can accept such doctrine of Unity of Bein The transcendence of God and His Unity are proved 
‘is derogatory to God in the extreme. beyond doubt, His immanence consists in His all com= 
: We refer again to Sirhindi who fights Sufis » + prehensive and intimate Knowledge of things. Hecan 

- own weapons. The world, according to themis ; not be one with what He has created. He is far above 

‘tion of God. Sirhindi accepts it and argues tha‘ His creatures. There is a clear distinction between Him 
being perfect, His reflection must also be pefect on and His creatures. He it is Who created man, so man is 
such, cannot pale into insignificance. It has it not the same as God. The relation between man and 
‘tity and is distinct from God in that it exists extern God is that of the Creator and the created ; man and 
only to God’s Mind but also to His Being. Besides, God cannot be identical with each other. And sg; 
are a number of Quranic verses to prove this reali the relation between God and the world. j 
created all things and He has full knowledge of all 

6: 101) ; ‘This is God, your Lord ! there is no g¢ 
He, the Creator of all things’ (6 : 102), ‘Such 

_your Lord, the Creator of all things, there is no 

He ; then how ye are deluded away from the Tru 

(40 : 62). The Created, as such cannot be the C: 
_ The Universe is not formed by a fortuit 

“course of atoms. It is God, Most High, Who c 

_ He originates all creation and His creative aci 

_ continuous. He cannot be compared to His creatu 
‘similitude of Him can be expressed’ in human | 
He is far higher above His Creation than any, the 
of His c creatures. Hedoes propound to us a 
from our own and says: ‘Do ye have fror 


those whom your right hands possess (Slaves) partners in 
the wealth We have bestowed upon you equal with you 
in respect'thereof, so that ye fear them as ye fear each 
other (that ye ascribe unto Us partners out of that which 
We created) ? Thus We display the revelations for people 


confusion which leads to the religious disaster. 
As to the Qualities of God there has 1 


We have dealt with in the preceding pages. 
Mutazilites and the Philosophers, in order to keep God's 
essence from change, have denuded Him of all His Qualt 
ties. But Shaikh Sirhindi asserts the real existence of the 
Divine Qualities. They are co-eternal with the essence 
Of God and so unique that they cannot be compared to 
those of His creatures. The traditionist party declined to- 
discuss such things. In this respect Malik’s position 
has been praiseworthy. He used to cut off all such dis- 
‘cussions with Bila Kayfa wala tashbih, that is, believe 


> 0 
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Without asking how and without drawing any compa) 


There is a Quranic verse : (God) Most Gracious is 
established on the throne’ (20 ; 5), God’s istiwa ( 
Himself firmly upon His throne) he said, is known 


it is done is not known ;it must be believed ; que 


about it are innoyation (bid‘a). 

‘ God and all about Him and His Qualities arc 
fore, to be believed as given in the Book without 
how and without drawing any comparison, for ‘ 
nothing whatever like unto Him’ (42:11). An 


morphism or ascribing of human form and attrib 


God cannot be allowed. ‘Man is after-all a humb! 


ture and hence cannot be likened to God W! 
Creator. a 
"We have also to believe in God’s Angels, 


vealed Books, His Messengers, the Resurrection 


death and His Determining of good and evil as 
Prophet. Angels are the heavenly messenger: 
Books are the heavenly messages revealed to the 
of Islam and those who preceded him. © They are 


God and therefore beliefin them is demanded of 1 
surrection and God’s determining of good and e\ 


I 


the’ essential part of 'God’s plan and, accordin 


saying of the Prophet, we must believe in these to 


Resurrection 
Resurrection after death looked strange to 


faters who said how can we brought to life or resi 


when our boneshave rotted away and we are redi 
dust, To this God says : ‘O mankind ! if ye have a 
about the Resurrection (consider) that We created 


tl 
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Ge of dust, then out of sperm, then out of a leech-like 
“clot, then out of a morsel of flesh, partly formed and partly 


unformed, in order that We manifest (Our Power) to you; 
and We cause whom We will to rest in the wombs for an 
appointed term, then do We bring you out as babes, then 
(foster you) that ye may reach your age of full strength ; 
and some of you are called to die, and some are sent back 
to the feeblest age, so that they know nothing after having 
known (much). And (further), thou seest the earth barren 
and lifeless, but when We pour down rain on it, it is 
Stirred (to life), it swells, and it puts forth every kind of 
beautiful growth in pairs’ (22: 5). 

This is really a beautiful passage so pregnant i 
Meaning and also convincing. Those who have doub 
4s to the life after death are asked to turn their a 
either to their own nature or to the natutg 
The Creator Who creates for the first time 
power to create again: ‘And this is so 
Reality: itis He Who gives life to the dead 
Who has power over all things’ (22 : 6) ; ‘ 
Hour will come : there can be no doubt about if; 
{the fact) that God will raise up all who are 
graves’ (22: 7). 

All this is possible because there is an assural 
a Hereafter. But man, ungrateful as he is, may reje 
dea of coming to life after death. He thinks of God 
uman sense. There can be no comparison between the 
Creatures who at best have limited powers and the Creator 
Who is All-Powerful : Why should man, a puny creature 
compare his powers to those of the Creator : ‘Do not man 


‘see that it is We Who created him from|a sperm? yet 
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behold ! he (stands forth) as an open adversary an 
comparisons for us and forgets his own (ori 
creation ; he says ‘who can give them li 
bones and decomposed ones (at that) ?” Sa 
give them life Who created them for 
time !for He is well-versed in every kind of « 
the same Who produces for you fire out of th 
_ when behold ! Ye kindle therewith (your own fir 
He Who created the heavens and the earth able 
the like thereof 2? Yea, indeed !for He is ! 
. Supreme, of skill. and knowledge (infinite). \ 
‘He intends a thing, His command is, ‘Be’, anc 
glory to Him in Whose hands is the dominion 
and to Him ye be all brought back’ (36 : 77-83 
The more man understands himself an 
around him, the more he realizes the unlim 
_ of God. God the Creator of the heavens an 
can easily raise up man for the Hereafter 
creation is not dependent on time, or i 
or conditions. The moment He wills a | 
there. God isnot bound by any laws, 
_mand (amr) is enough to bring the things int 
When He intends a thing He says ‘Be’ and it is : 
‘resurrection, ‘The trumpet shall be sounded 
_the sepulchres men will rush forth to their Lor: 
The word ‘Be’ has been interpreted in 
ways. This relates tothe Creation of the wo 


I 


‘way of emanation or evolution as. philosophe 
are the result of direct production by Him. 
is created by Him in time, It is not fror 


marked by Ghazzali, things do not proceed from ‘ 
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eternity as Philosophers hold. The question is whether 
there was any subject, or something existing, when God 
said ‘Be’. Some hold that there was no subject, God 
brought things out of nothing, others argue that it is 
evident from His Command ‘Be’ that it was addressed to 
something in existence for the command would be mean- 
ingless if there were nothing in existence. How could 
there be 4 Command when nothing is existent!’ The 
question now turns upon the nature of a thing (shay). 
To the Mutazilites a thing is a conception that could be 
known and of which something could be said. Existence 
is) mot mecessary, for it is only a quality which could be 
there or not. With such quality the thing is an entity 
(mawjud), without it, a nonentity (ma‘dum), but still a 
thing with its substance (jawhar) and accident (ara@ 
God adds a quality and things enter the sphere of exis 
tence. According to another sect of the Mui 
existence is 2 state which implies that the essen 
there even without such state. They all 
the eternity of the matter, the Aristoteliat 
matter is from eternity. . 
"There are Sufis who contend that essences 

are in the mind of God and these are the subjec 
Command. This is but the same neo-Platonism 
ing to which essences of things (‘ayan thabi 
Divine ideas and therefore real, all else being illusion! 

The world is thus mere reflection of God and identical 

with Him. From this it is evident that whereas the Muta 

zilites try to prove the eternity of the world, the Sufis 

hold it as identical with God. 
Things may be internally the ideas of God but when 


pe 
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they are given existence and as such exist externally, th 
cannot be: identical with God. They .are, thus, cre 
by God and, therefore, other than God and distinct { 


Him. There is bound to be ‘otherness’ betwee 
Creator and the created and in fact, there is ‘othe 
as illustrated by the following example : 

A painter conceives the idea of a lion and thi 


idea in his mind but when he actually paints it, the 
takes its shape and exists externally on the cany. 


which it is painted. Here it cannot be said th 
lion on the canyass is identical with the painte: 
is a marked difference between the painter and the 


the original idea. But the idea, if applied to G 
is the Perfect Being, when given existence must : 
perfect as explained by Shaikh Sirhindj. Thus it i 
. than God in existing externally to the mind of G 
| to His Being as well. Even the painting itself, in 
externally, to the mind of the painter, is other | 
mentalimage. 

The world is thus, other than God and not 
with Him. It has been created in time and this i 
pletely borne out by the Quran. But the Mu 
relying on the authority of Aristotle hold it to be 
Their definition of a thing (shay) as we have | 
above, is an attempt to support the Aristotelian phil 
| Let us dwell a while upon the philosophy 
totle. Matter, he says, is eternal with God. This! 
Tejected by the Asharites and particularly by al-!3 
and it is held that God works without any mati 
is not bound by any Jaws or necessities. He creai 


¥ 
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annihilates atoms and their qualities and by this means 
~ brings to pass all the motion and change of the world. 

Some grave difficulties arise under this scheme, 
Apart from the confusion which it may create, it estab- 
lishes a relationship and tie between God and the Atoms 
Whereas God is far above the created things and quite 
different from them. In carrying out His plan, He does 
mot depend. upon any instruments or means. , He creates 
everything directly and without any intermediary. He 
is All-Powerful and His power has been admitted even by 
Aristotle who calls Him Prime Mover. 

The theory of Aristotle, which the Mutazilites con 
sider as, an infallible truth, is self-contradictory. Aristotle 
also holds that matter is self-moving and if it is so, 
Where is the need for a Prime ; Mover ? And such need 
prove the fact that matter is dependent upon the power 
of God and counts for nothing if the power of God is 


over all things, The theory of Aristotle lea 
conclusion. And when it is proved that Gor 


by using His unlimited power, He could do 
thing He liked and could create, things out of no} 
Hence matter and its eternity is out of question. —€ 
Can create things and destroy them as suits His Plan 
Creation and destruction entirely depend upon His Will} 
and Plan. Since He cancreate and destroy things, He can 
also! produce them again. And this is resurrection. It 
is again a matter for belief and the best course is to 
believe in what has been revealed without asking how. 
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inp sdir 


Predestination 


present. For, if everything is determined or pre-de 


As the discussion on this topic leads men 
the Prophet has warned against such discussion < 
structed not to take part init. 


hold that the actions Of man’ are pre-determined by 
Man has no free-will and ‘can do nothing of hi 
choice, good and evil are all from God. Such beir 


God, in this way is” tyrant and ‘unjust if He punishe 

i acts which are not under his power and control 
ast this view, there” arose a party called Q 
who said that God is just and is bound to be so 
‘power. ‘Man has ‘complete power over his action 
“has free will and also oe choice and, as such, respo 

ates ete 

” The views of both these sects have been discus 
oe 459) precedingpages. Before we enter into further « 
Tet us try to know, in the light of the Quranic verse 
cheme of God and how it is carried out. 

It cannot be denied that God has power o 

‘things (67:1). He created all things and ordered 

in due Proportions (25:2). He also created Death 
Life, that He may try which of His creature (men) 


case, why should man be held Tesponsible for his a 


cannot punish’ man for such acts as are not ir 


| Last but not least is the! arobisin of God’s De 
mining of good and evil. This has been the most di 
ed problem in the past and continues to be so in 


rig by God why should man be held responsible for his ac 
But still it is the ! 


contested issue, the” issue which has’ given birth to 
parties of opposite views. ‘The Jabarites or Fat 
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] 
in deed (67: 2). Creation, therefore, is not without a 
purpose. God has created things with a measure (54 : 49) 
and also created their opposites, for thing; are known 
through their opposites. Night has been created to know 
the importance of Day and vice versa. ‘Thus, world has 
Been made a glittering show with all sorts of things to 
test the quality of man’: ‘That which is on earth We 
fave made but as a glittering show for the earth, in orde1 
that We test them—as to which of them is of best conduct’ 
(18:7). Evil and good are both created by God as a 
[ trial and test for us : ‘And We test you by evil and by, 
good by way of trial, to Us must ye return’ (21 : 35). 
As to the Will of God, ‘He doeth what He will’ (2 : 253 
This is further supported by Quranic verses : ‘Thy Lor 
is doer of what He will’ (11 : 107). ‘His verily is 
creation and Commandment’ (7 : 54). 


It may be noted that there are two aspects of 
Commandment—Commandment relating to Creation (4 
takwini) and Commandment relating to Right Conduw 
{amr tashrii). Creation includes both what He likes an 
what He dislikes, for example He created the Devil a 

r Wickedness, while righteousness is His love and approy 
Man has to choose for himself, what is liked by God. 
“with the help of the Rules of Right Conduct. Wicked- 
Ness and sin do not fall under His approval and liking : 

“He loveth not mischief’ (2: 205). ‘He liketh not 
ingratitude from His Servants’ (39 : 7). And when in- 
, gratitude and wickedness transgress their limits punish- 
Ment becomes inevitable—Even then God’s Mercy gives 
eyery chance to the wicked to mend themselves and to 
repent. They are givena definite warning and if they 
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Last but ctneee is the ‘problem of God’s 


ed problem in the past and continues to be so 
present. 
by God why should man be held responsible for his 

As the discussion on this topic leads men 
the Prophet has warned against Such discussion : 
structed not to “pai 
contested issue, the issue which has given birth t 
‘are pre-determined by 


‘hold that’ ‘the ac ions of man 


choice, good and evil te al fe from God. Such bei sir 


pene man aie Such acts as are not 
“Man has has complete power over his action 
as free will and a also free choice and, as such, respo 
rhis acts, funds GH 
‘The views ‘of both these sects have been discus 

e precedingpages. 'Before'we enter into further « 
s try to know, in the light of the Quranic vers: 
Scheme of God and how it is carried out. 
cannot be denied that God has power 0\ 


WX 
by 


portions (25:2). He also created Deat! 
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mining of good’ and evil. 6 This has been the most d 


For, if everything is determined or pre-de 


parties of op site’ V views. ‘The Jabarites or Fat 


Man has no ‘free-will and can do nothing of hi 


67:1). He created all things and ordercd | 


init. But still it is the } 


2, J | Ae: aarT 


in deed (67 : 2). 
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Creation, therefore, is not without a 
“purpose. God has created things with a measure (54 : 49) 
and also created their opposites, for thing; are known 
through their opposites. Night has been created to know 
the importance of Day and vice ‘Thus, world has 
been made a glittering show with all sorts of things to 
test the quality of man’: ‘That which is on earth We 
Rave made but as a glittering show for the earth, in order 
that We test them—as to which of them is of best conduct’ 
(18:7). Evil and good are both created by God as a 
trial and test for us ; ‘And We test you by evil and by. 
good by way of trial, to Us must ye return’ (21 :35). 

As to the Will of God, ‘He doeth what He will’ (2 : 253 
This is further supported by Quranic verses : ‘Thy Lor 
is doer of what He will’ (11 : 107). ‘His verily is 
creation and Commandment’ (7 : 54). 


versa. 


It may be noted that there are two aspects of 
Commandment—Commandment relating to Creation (am 
takwini) and Commandment relating to Right Conduct 
{amr tashrii). Creation includes both what He likes and 
what He dislikes, for example He created the Devil and 
Wickedness, while righteousness is His love and approval. 
Man has to choose for himself, what is liked by God, 
with the help of the Rules of Right Conduct. Wicked- 
ness and sin do not fall under His approval and liking : 
‘He loveth not mischief’? (2: 205). ‘He liketh not 
ingratitude from His Servants’ (39 : 7). And when in- 
gratitude and wickedness transgress their limits punish- 
ment becomes inevitable—Even then God’s Mercy gives 
€yery chance to the wicked to mend themselyes. and to 
repent. They are givena definite warning and if they 
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ship, We send Commandment to its folk who live at « 
and afterwards they commit abomination therein, 
the Word (or doom) hath effect for it, and We de 
it utterly’ (17 ; 16); “And it. was never God’s 
that He should send a folk astray after He had g 
them until He had made clear. bata: them what they s 
avoid’ (9. : 115). 

, God’s Will is expressive: Be His unlimited p 
which renders eyery thing possible for Him. ‘He 
not be questioned for His Acts but mea) will be q 
ed for theirs’ (21 : 23). He , ‘may forgive wh 
pleaseth, and punish whom He pleaseth but,, at. the 
time, He is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful (3. : 129) 

' shows the tremendous Power which He comman 
can use it at His Will and Pleasure but His Merc) 
chances to'men so that they may correct themselv: 
they fail to do so, it becomes just and fair for Go 
seal on their hearts and on their hearing (2 : 7) 
rope to such as do not receive guidance and try t 
their contumacy and then mete out a severe pu 
for them. All this shows that God is not tyrant. 

The Quranic yerses which deal with God’s 

‘BY -_ Penalty indicate His Power and Possibility to do an) 

* but the use of such power is not without justice. A 

"God can deal with His Creatures in whatever man 

likes and is not bound by any law to be just, yet ‘n 

will He treat with unjustice’ (18 : 49) ; ‘nor shall H 

to Biers the reward of any who do a (single) rig! 


j 


still persist in their wickedness, the charge is prov 
against them and it is at this stage that God’s Command- 
ment takes effect ; “When We decide to. destroy a town- 
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deed’ (18 : 30). ‘He never harms those who serve Him’ 
182), ‘nor is He unjust’ (41 : 46). 
From the foregoing it is proved that God is just and 
als justly and, as such, His Determining of good and 
evil, cannot be without justice. Further, what is pre-de- 
termined is not known to us, so why dispute it and call its 
Tess in question and why not believe in His Justice and 
meifulness. The best course is, therefore, to have) im~ 
at trust in the justness of God and ascribe every Good 
Him and Evil to ourselves : ‘Whatever good (O man !) 
ppenis to thee, is from God ; but whatever evil happens 
4 Oithee is from thyself’ (4 : 79). We have no reason to 
bb God’s fairness Who takes into consideration even 
a atom’ S$ Weight of good and evil and passes His judge- 
‘ment in accordance therewith : ‘And whoso doeth good am 
-atom’s Weight will see it then, and whoso doeth an atom’ 
: weight of evil will sce it then’ (99 : 7-8). 
deans) HWe cannot eyaluate our acts. Maybe, we pil 
selves on Our works and take them to be the right 
ones but i im the judgement of God they are quite revers 
We may ibe under the impression that our efforts will 
reward S while we are one of ‘those whose efforts havi 
been wasted i in this life, but they thought they were acquir= 
Ea good by their works’ (18 : 104). We cannot judge 
“acts, God alone is the Best Judge. 
ae to. the question of the Jabarites we feel that 
, e are unnecessarily obsessed with the idea of deter- 
minism, They must always expect good from God, for 
fe does not intend anything evil for His creatures. Even 
4 ‘inthe severe punishment which He has meted out there 
bY is our Welfare. .To meet the strict claims of justice, 


di 
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equality is prescribed in cases of murder (2: 179). Life e True Perspective 14f 
peer a a a a eed Fei 4 « estiny)’. We have. Pe a upon it, for it as possible 
being a lesson for all. Though the life of the murdere ; el ee ns a ae oe 
is lost but it brings peace to the society. Likewise hand Bitowledge Meanings cannot’ be defective 

of the thief are cut off (5:41) and in this lies the safet us The followers of the Prophet asked him once as to 


of property and protection of innocent people from cri 


YY 


; What actually predestination meant and whether they 
All the acts of God are, therefore, a Mercy to mankin ould cease to work, for what is predestined is bound to 
and in their own interest. ppen. The Prophet, in answer, exhorted them to work 
Wedo not know what is really good for Nand to do righteous deeds and recited the Quranic verse : 
what is evil, ‘per chance ye dislike a thing which is ¢ EASfor him who giveth (in charity) and is dutiful (toward 
for you and that ye like a thing which is bad for you idjand believeth in goodness : surely We will make 
God knoweth and ye know not’ (2 : 216). So instea oth for him the Path of Bliss. But he who is greedy 
-questioning the predestination, of which we know not! “mise 73 and deemeth himself self-sufficient and disbelieveth 
it is profitable to beseech God for His guidance and en in goodness ; ; surely We will make smooth for him t 
Him to give what is good for us. The Prophet i Of Misery’ (92 : 5-10). 
aightly prescribed istikhara (asking good of God) in p! "Now We turn to the Qadrites who hold that 


of discussion on this topic. Godin His bountiful Mer ne ‘been granted free-will and has power over his acti 
may grant us, what we ask for. ‘Call Me’, says I! and t therefore responsible to God. They deny that 
will answer your prayer’ (40 : 60). Further, He h iereates the acts of man and say that if God we 
Power to efface the evil : God doth efface what H create even the acts of man, then manis saved of 
and establishes what He will and with Him is the s * ponsibility and there can be no punishment. 
of ordinance (13 : 39). We read in the Quran, ‘God created you 
Here the question may arise that God’s know! at what ye make’ (37:96). This has been interp 
-of things would be defective if such changes take ; ‘to mean that God created man and his actions. But 
To this we answer that He is All-Powerful and can ithe light’ ‘of its context it seems to be irrelevant as 
"hold his Decree of Command which brings destin Points to the argument of Abraham with the Babylonian 
existence. Who Worshipped stone images and idols made by their 
‘And it is for this reason that the Prop! hands. “Do you worship’, said Abraham, ‘your own 
-stress on prayers. ‘Pray often and in real earnest’ Vhandicrafts’ (37 :95) 2? Whereas God created you and 
the, ‘for prayers can ayert even that which is inevitable that which ye make (37:96). But there is one more 


Quranic verse: ‘Verily everything ! We have created it- 
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covers actions also. Nothing happens but according 
His plan whichis already there. It also gives a clu 
the fact that there’is Predestination which is further p 
by the saying of the Prophet as related by Abdullah 
Umar : ‘Everything is determined even deficiency (‘a/z) 
efficiency (Kays). This indicates that even the actio: 
man are predetermined. 

Every Muslim, therefore, has to believe that it 
‘possible for God to do anything. He has the powe 
create both good and evil and it is possible for exa: 
to create Islam in A, and unbelief in B, knowledge in 
of them and ignorance in the other. Further, it i 
essentially required of a Muslim to believe that go: 
| bad’ of things is by Destiny (gada) and Decree (gadar 

i ; 


‘Destiny and Decree 


There is a difference of opinion as to the me: 
of destiny and decree: Itis said that destiny is the \ 
of God and decree is God’s bringing into existence 
thing in agreement with the Will. For instance, Wil! 
God which is connected eternally with A’s becomi 
‘learned man is destiny, and the bringing of knowled 
into existence in A, after A’s existence, in agreement \ 
the Will is decree. According to another view, the d 


things into existence in agreement with His Knowledge. 


by measure’ (54 ; 49). This shows that God’s creation 
goes by law, proportion and measure. The word ‘thing 


is God’s eternal Knowledge and decree is God’s bringing 


God’s knowing which is connected eternally with A’s be- 
coming a learned man after he enters existence is destin) 
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and the bringing of knowledge into existence in A, after 


fhelenters existence is decree. And according to both those 
Wiews, destiny (whether held to be Will or Knowledge) is 
prior (gadim) because it relates to the Qualities of God 
ite. Will or Knowledge, while decree is originated ‘because 
iteoncerns bringing into existence after A’s existence as 
specified above. 
Wy) Tt isimportant to note that God’s Knowledge is all 
comprehensive, and it is wrong to say (as philosophers 
hold) mthat ‘His ‘knowledge is confined to ‘Universals’ and 
does) mot cover ‘Particulars.’ ‘He knows what is in the 
leartss(4 :/63) ‘He knows what ye hide and what ye reveal’ 
(Gia). God doth know what every female (womb) 
dott Hbear, by how much the wombs fall short (of their 
fimesor number) or do exceed. Every single thing is 
before His Sight, in (due) measure’ (13 : 8). This isindi 
fiveof the fact that everything is pre-planned and 
alone Knows the wisdom and secret of His plan. 
WP) With him are the keys of the Unseen, the treasun 
that none knoweth but He. He knowth whatever there 
Onearth and inthe sea. Not aleaf doth fallbut with Hi 
Knowledge: There is not 2 grain in the darkness (or depths} 
the earth, nor any thing fresh and dry (green or’ witheret 
Butyis (inscribed) in a\ Record Clear’ (6 : 59). God knows 
each: and éyery thing, its actions, movements, its past, 
Present and future. ‘I know what ye know not’ (2 : 30) 
fare His words spoken to the Angels when they objected 
tothe creation of man’ as His vicegerent. The question 
Gs); How far is man free to act and what is the meaning 


of free-will ? 


i 
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Free-will ht 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, has discussed th 
at great length as a preliminary to the understan 
the question of Predestination and has come to 
clusion ‘that man is responsible for his acts 
his acts are predetermined by God. The only co 
for him is to pray to God to show him the ri 
as given in the Quran (1: 6), because He al 
lead aright and avert the evil (fbn Qayyim, 
‘Alii or Healing for the Ailing, Cairo, n.d. pp. 7 
Ibn Taymiyyah lays emphasis on the Quran 
‘Verily this is no less than a Message to all the W 
(with profit) to whoever among you wills to go 
but ye shall not will except as God Wills (5! : 
These verses denote that the Message of Godi 
_ Wisdom and that it clearly directs man to the R 
‘God is the Lord of the Worlds and His gi 
open to all who have the will to go straight 
This points to the free-will of man but that fre 
subject to the Will of God : ‘But ye shall not wil 
as God Wills’ (81 :29). This means that man s 
’ to exercise his will in conformity with the Will « 
Both the extremes, ie., cast iron Determin 
chaotic Free-will aredone away with. Man is 
all-powerful nor absolutely powerless, he holds th 
mediate position. 


Al-Ghazzali maintains that man is free to c 
whatever he likes but God has the Power to dis; 


determine what shall happen. Nothing happen 
out His Will. All that happens in the heavens 
earth proceeds from His Will and Wish. 
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4 
We find in this connection Quranic verses, relating 
; to the unlimited power of God, such as these : ‘It is God 
Who begins (the process of) creation’ (30 :11) ; ‘There 
Wiso God but He, the Creator of all things’ (6 : 102) ; ‘He 
cre ted all things’ and He has full Knowledge of all things’ 
WG 101) ; ‘God is the Creator of all things’ (13: 18). 
‘And things include the acts of man too. Thus it seems 
that man has no power over his actions, and therefore no 
‘Tesponsibility. But there are again verses which hold him 
responsible for his acts : ‘On no soul doth God place a 
‘borden greater than it can bear. It gets every good it 
fis) it suffers every ill that it earns’ (2: 286) ; ‘Who- 
r ver Sworks righteousness benefits his own self : Whoever 
Sworks evil, it is against his soul’ (41 : 46). 


z a Paradoxical it appears that God should create the 
acts of Man and also hold him responsible for such acts 
How an man be responsible for the acts which he has nf 
: feated 2 The Qadrites, therefore, reject the Divine D 
mi nation and say that there is neither Destiny nor Decree 
‘Harmonising Interpretation 
"The Sufis in their attempt to bring reconciliation 
between these contradictions, interpret the Quranic ye 
ina particular manner. Their argument is based upom 
another Quranic verse which purports that ‘Everyone acts 
‘according to his own disposition’ (17 :84). They la 
stress upon the word ‘disposition’, and say that essences 
fof things (‘ayan) are all the ideas of God which eternally 
exist with their dispositions, in the mind of God and 
He creates them in accordance with their dispositions. 
Thus, they and their actions are related to God in respect 


i 
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of their creation _and, in being created according to their 
disposition they are free, for nothing is imposed upo 


them. a 
, The Asharites, as already explained, conclude t! 
God has created all acts and man is responsible 
acquiring them, _ According to al-Baqillani, who is p 
minent among the followers of Ashari, the responsibil 
of man is due to his act of will. This is unintelligible 


Shaikh Sirhindi, for how cana man be held responsible 
The Shaikh is, there- 


when he has not created his acts. 
fore, one with Abu Ishaq who holds that human ac 
results from the combination of two powers, the hu 
and the Divine. The Divine power collaborates 
human power in the sense that it provides conditions 
- free human activity. Human actions may, thus, be 
. butable to Divine Power but’ not their responsibility, 
| God is not a'co-runner with man, nor can He be 
Stituted for man. Responsibility, is therefore, of man. 
» According to the Maturidites God is the Creator 
all actions of His creatures and to His creatures bel 
actions of choice (ikhtiyar), for which they are rewar 
or punished. ea 
PipauyL hese, in short, are the various interpretation 
reconcile the apparently conflicting verses. But, in fa 
there is no such conflict. We offer our own suggestions. 


»| Whe interpretation of these verses, if made with 


Teference to their context, removes the whole confusior 
We have already thrown some light upon the Plan of Go 
as envisaged ‘by the Quranic. verses. 
this way that He created the whole. Universe and cre 
man as His Khalifa or yicegerent on earth (2 : 30). 


> for 


It is’ explained ir 
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} taught man the/nature of all things (2 : 31) and 
‘to the Angels to bow down to him (2 : 34). The 
Sition' of man is, thus, far above the Angels. He is the 
tee of God and His vicegerent. The vicegerent must 
"delegated powers. Man, as such, has ‘been giver 
ers under the Book or Quran and it is enjoined upon 
im to follow the instructions of God which are contained 
it (6 : 106). 
Further, man is endowed with the sense of discri- 
Mation and the power to choose between right and 
ii.e., free-will (91 : 8) and has been shown the right 
th (76 :3) and also the two high ways of virtue and 
© (90 +10). The Quran is, thus, to serve him as a 
Surepuide (2:2). There are injunctions which define his 
spowers and he has to act within these powers. His sphere 
faction or actions, in this sense, is created by God andt 
fom of man consists in this that he is free to act 
inthis sphere. The position of man as the vi 
God is an irrefutable proof of his responsibili 
Manjhas the free-will, but as the vicegerent of 
hé fo exercise it in conformity with the Wi 
Principal, i.c., God. And such conformity is true 
in the end we have to say that religion is basi 
the incontrovertible facts of revelation. The so 
Te igious knowledge is revelation and beyond a 
pe int, particularly with respect to the Unseen, we 
Mot question nor inquire into its truth but believe 
ept it wholeheartedly, for Faith is belief in the Unseen 
on the authority of what has been revealed to the Prophet 
f Islam and to all other Prophets who preceded him, 
To those who still persist in their so called search 
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after truth or do not believe in the revelation we present 

as credentials the veracity of the Prophets who are unan 

mous in their declaration of Divine Reality, the truthful 

ness of the Prophet of Islam which had earned for hir ee APPENDIX “A” 
title of Amin or Trustworthy even before his Prophet! al 

and the living Miracle of the Quran, the like of whic * A short creed by Al-Ashari is given by D. B. Mac- 
not a single chapter could be produced even to this day Gonald in his Development of Muslim Theology, pp. 293- 
299 (New York 1965). 

Our doctrine which we teach and our religion 
({diyana) which we follow consists in clinging fast to 
the Book of God and the Usage (Sunna),of His 
Prophet and to that which is handed down 
Companions, their immediate followers (f 
from the leaders (imams) in tradition 
take refuge ; and we teach that which 
Hanbal—may God illumine his face, 
and make great his reward—follow: 
that which is opposed to his do 
the excellent leader, the perfect chie 
God made plain the truth, when 
manifest, and showed the path and sm 
innovation, the deviations of the de\ 
doubts of the doubters. So, the mi 
upon him for an appointed leader an 
chief, and upon all the leaders of the 
The sum of our doctrine is this, that we 
God, His Angels, His Books, His Apostles 
has come from God, and what trustworthy 
haye reported from the Apostles of God ; 
nothing thereof. That God is One God, S$ 
Eternal, beside Him no God exists ; He 
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Himself no wife (sahiba), nor child (walad) ; and that 
Muhammad is His servant (‘abd) and His Apostle. That 
Paradise and Hell are verity and Hour (as-sa‘a) will come 
Without doubt, and God will arise those that are in the 
graves. That God has settled Himself (istiva) upon His 
throne, as He has said, (Q. 20:4); ‘the Rahman ha 
settled Himself upon His throne.’ That God has a coun- 
tenance, as he has said, (Q. 55 : 27) ; ‘and the countenance 
of thy Lord will abide, full of majesty and glory’ ; 
two hands, as He has’ said, (Q.5: 69) : ‘much m 
both His hands are “spreaded out’, and (Q. 38°: 75) ; ‘that 
which I have created with both My hands ; ‘and two eyes, 
without asking how (bila kayfa)) as He has said, (Q. 54:14) 
‘which swims forth under our “eyes ; ‘that whoever thinks 
that God's name is other than He, isin error.’ oe it God 
has knowledge (‘ilm), ‘as. He bas said, (Q. 35 : 12) ; ‘Not 
one woman becomes pregnant and brings ag except 
by His knowledge’. We maintain that God has powe 
(qudra), as He has said, (Q. 41; 14) ; ‘and have they 

seen that God Who created them is ‘stronger than the 
We maintain that God has Hearing (sam) and secing 
(basar} and do not ‘deny it, as do'the Mutazilites, Jah 

and Kharijites. We {each that God’s Word (Kali 
uncreated, and that He has Mever created anything exc 
by saying to it, ‘Be’ ! and it forthwith becomes, as He hus 
said, (Q. 16 ; 42). ‘Our speech to anything when We will 
it Was, ‘Be’ and “it was’. Nothing exists upon earth, be it 
good or bad, but that which God wills ; but all thing 

by God’s Will, (Mashya). No one is able to do anything 
before God does it, neither is anyone taaspéndent of 
God, nor can he withdraw himself from God’s knowledge. 
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Appendix 


lére is no Creator but God. The works (‘amdal) of crea- 
6S are created and predestined by God, as He said 
37: 94) ; «and God has created you and what ye do’. 
in is able to create nothing ; but they are created, as 
fas said (Q. 35:31); ‘Is there any Creator except 
d 2? and (Q. 16: 17) ‘and is He Who created like 
Htim) who created not ?’ and (Q. 52: 35) ; ‘were they 
d out of nothing, or are they the creators ?” and 
hy passages are many in the Quran. And God main- 
iis the believers in obedience to Him, is gracious unto 
m, cares for them, reforms them, and guides them 
Bht ; but the unbelievers He leads astray, guides 
Mm hot aright, vouchsafes them not Faith (iman), by 
§)Grace; as the People of error and pride maintain) 
fhould’ He be gracious unto them and help them 
ght, then’ would they be pious, and should He gi 
myaright, then would they allow themselves té 
de aright, as He said, (Q: 7: 177)’; “Whom 
ideth aright, he allows himself to be guided aright) 
m He leads astray, they are the losers’. God is able 
lp the unbelieving aright and to be gracious Uf 
iso that they shall become believing, but He will 
they shall ‘be unbelieving as is known. For Hehe 
em impervious to all help and sealed their Hearts 
od) and evil happen according to the Destiny (qaday 
Decree’ (gadar) of God for good and evil, for the 
set and the bitter. We know that misfortune that 
falls us is not in order that we may go astray, and that 
good fortune which befalls us is not in order that 
“May ‘go aright. We have no control over that which 
is. good or hurtful to us, except so far as God’ Wills. We 
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flee from our anxieties to God and. commit at all times 
our distress and poverty to Him. ; We teach that Quran 
is God’s Word, and that it is uncreated,and that whoso- 
ever says that is created is an unbeliever (Kafir). We 


believe that God at the Day of Resurrection (Yawm al- 


giyama) will be visible to the eyes, as the moon is seen 
upon the night of the full moon ; the believers will see 
Him, according to traditions which have come down from 
the Prophet. We teach that while the believers will sce 
Him, the unbelievers will be separated from Him by a 


wall of division as God has said, (Q. $355 15) ‘Surely! They 
will be separated from their Lord, upon that Day’, We 
teach that Moses besought God, that he might see Him 
in this world ; then God revealed Himself to the moun- 
tain and turned it into dust and taught Moses thereby 
. that he could not see Him in this world (Q. 7 : 139). 
at) ¥ . ~* 
| We are of the opinion that we may not accuse anyon: 


of unbelief (Kufr), who prays towards Mecca, on accoun 


of sin committed by him, such as unchastity, theft, wine 
drinking, as the Kharijites believe, who judge that these 


_ thereby become unbelievers. We teach that whoev 
commits a great sin (Kabira), or anything like it, holdin; 


it to be allowed, is an unbeliever, since he does not be- 
We teach that Islam is a wider 


lieve in its prohibition. | 
___ idea than Faith (Iman), so that not every Islam is Fait! 
: We believe that God turns the hearts upside down, : 


holds them between two of His fingers, according to t 


tradition from the Prophet. We believe that God will 1 


leave in Hell any of those who confess His Unity (mwi- 
wahid) and hold fast to the Faith, and that there is no 
Hell for him whom the Prophet has by his witness ap- 
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‘© Paradise. We hope for Paradise for sinners 
Yon ‘their’ account that they will be punished in 
We teach that God will release a few out of Hell, on 
Ount of Muhammad’s intercession (shafa‘a) after they 
Been scorched there. We believe in the punishment 
grave. We believe that the Tank (hawd) and the 
ne Ware Verities : that the Bridge as-Sirat isa Verity ; 
the Arousing (ba‘th) after death is a Verity ; that 
set up His creatures in a place (mawgif) and 
l id’ a reckoning with the Believers. We believe 
(Raith (iman) consists in word (qawl) and in 

ke Gamal) and that it increases and diminishes. We 
)the sound traditions handed down from the 
Stile) of God, which trustworthy people (thigat), 
1 f from just man; up to the Apostle have 
hitted. We hold by the love of the early Believers 
5 af), whom God chose to be the companion to 


t the Imam succeeding the Apostle of God wi 
; that God through him made the Religio 
ighty, and caused him to conquer the Apostates) 
ds), The Muslims made him their Imam, just as 
nad had made himImamat prayers. Then followed 
@l Imam) Umar ibn al-Khattab, then Uthman ibn 
A); his murderers killed him out of wickedness and 
; then Aliibn Abi Talib. These are the Imams after 
Stle and their Khalifate is that of the Prophetic office 
(ile) they ate, though not prophets, successors of the Pro- 
)s We bear witness of Paradise for the Ten (al ash- 
mubashshara), to. whom the Apostle bore witness 
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of it, and we carry on the succession of the other Com. 
panions of the Prophet and hold ourselves far from that 
which was in dispute between them. We hold that the 
four Imams were in the true way, were rightly guided 
and excellent, so that no one equals them in excellence 
We hold as true the tradition which the people of Tradi- 
tion (7agl) have established, concerning the descent of 
God to the lowest heaven’ (sama ad-dinmya), and that the 
Lord will say, <Is there a supplicant ? Is there a seeker 
for forgiveness?’ and the rest of that which they have 
handed down and éstablished, contrary to that whic! 
mistaken and misled opine. We ground ourselves, in 
our opposition on the Quran, the sunna of the P 
the agreement of the Muslims and what is in a ce 
therewith, put forth no novelty (bid‘a) not sanctioned by 
God, and opine of God nothing that we have not been 
‘taught. We teach that God will come on the D 
Resurrection, as He has ‘said, (Q. 89 : 23), ‘When 
earth shall be turned to dust, and the Lord shall app 
the angels, rank on rank,’ and that God is near 
servants, in what way (Kayfa) He wills, as He ha 
(Q. 50 : 15) ; ‘and Weare nearer to him than the 
in his neck’ ; and (Q. 53 : 8) ; “Then He approach 
came near and was two bows’ length distant o 
nearer’. To our Religion (din) belongs further, th 
on Fridays and on festival days pray behind every | 
pious and profane—so are the conditions for congregation 
prayers, as it is handed down from Abd Allah ibn Umar 
that he prayed behind al-Hajjaj. To our religion belongs 
the wiping (mshk) of the inner boots (Khuffs) upon a 


journey and at home, in contradiction to the deniers of 


be true, and we say that there is an explanation 


Mm therewith. We hold as true that there are encha 


asa religious duty the prayer which is held over 


Istenance (rizq) from God, with which He sustaims 
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We uphold the prayer for peace for the Imams of 
Whe wMuslims, submission to their office, and maintain 
Or of those who hold it right to rise against them 


r there may be apparent in them a falling away 


fromeright. We are against armed rebellion against 
ind civil war. 
We believe in the appearance of anti-Christ (ad-Dajjal) 


@ to the tradition handed down from the Prophet; 
mishment of the grave, and in Munkar and Nakir 
heir questions to the buried in their graves. We 
tradition of the journey to heaven (miraj, Q. 17) 
Ammad as true, and declare many of the visions in 


» We uphold the alms for the dead of the Mus- 
prayer for them, and believe that God will hel 


€ world, and enchantment is and exists. 


ave been believers or godless ; we uphold also thi 
testation. We acknowledge that Paradise 
re created, and that whoever dies or is killed, d 
illed at his appointed time (ajal) : that the articl 


tures, are permitted (halal) and forbidden (haram); 
atan makes evil suggestions to men, and puts them 
; and causes them to be possessed, contrary to that 
ie Mutazilites and Jahmites maintain, as God said, 
16) : ‘Those who take usury will {at the Resur- 
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refuge in God, from the evil suggestion from. the stealthy 
one who makes suggestions in the hearts of men, by means 
of men andjinn’. Weaffirm that God may distinguish 
the pious by signs which He manifests through them. 
Our teaching concerning the little children of the poly- 


theists (mushriks) is this, that God will kindle a fire in 


the other world for them and will say, ‘Run in there’ 

as the tradition says.1 We believe that God knows what 
men do and what they will to do, what happens and that 
which does not happen. We believe in the obedience of 
the Imams and in their counsel of the Muslims. We con 


sider right the separation from every inciter to innovation 


(bid‘a) and the turning aside from the people of \ 
ing desirs (ah! al-ahwa). 


t 


1. Some will run into the fire and find themselves immediate|y 
in Paradise ; these would have been believers,. Others will refuse 


and will be treated as their parents. 


APPENDIX ‘‘B’”’ 


Articles of Belief of Najm ad-Din Abu Hafs an- 


slim Theology, pp. 308-315. 


in the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassion- 


cy upon him !—said ;—The People of verity, 

ting the Sceptics (Sufistigiya, i.e., Sophists) say 
al natures of things are validly established and: 
© of them is certain. 


m (‘aq/). As for the senses, they are five 
"Sight, Smell, Taste and Touch, and by ea 


bo by miracle, and it compels deduced knowleden 
‘and the knowledge established by it resembles 
ity and fixity the knowledge established by 
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Then as for Reason, it is a cause of knowledge also 
and whatever is established by intuition (badiha) is of 
necessity, as the knowledge that everything is greater 
than its parts ; and whatever is established by inference 
is acquired knowledge (iktisabi), as the existence of fire 
from the appearance of smoke, And the Inner Light 
(ilham) with the people of verity isnot one of the ca 
of knowledge as to the soundness of anything. 

Further, the world in the totality of its part 
a thing originated (muhdath), in that it consists of 
stances (‘ayan) and Attributes (‘arad). The substar 
are what exist in themselves, and a substance is cither 
compound that is body { jism), or not compounded 
an essence (jawhar), namely’a division that is not ! 
divided. And the attributes are what do not 
themselves but have a dependent existence in bod 
essences, such as colours, tastes, conditions (K 
-odours. 

The Originator (Muhdith) of the world i 
‘Most High, the One, the Eternal, the Decreeing, the K 
ing, the Hearing, the Seeing, the Willing. He is n 
attribute, nor a body, nor an essence, nor a thing f 
mor a thing bounded, nora thing numbered, nor a t! 
divided, nor a thing compounded, nor a thing lin 
and He is not described by quiddity (mahiya),n 
modality (kayfiya), and He does not exist in place or 


-and there is nothing that resembles Him and nothing that 


is out of His knowledge and power. 


He has qualities (sifat) from all eternity (azali) exist- 


ingin His essence. They are not He nor are they 


other than He. They are Knowledge and Power and 
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nd He, whose Majesty is majestic, speaks witha 
(Kalam). This Word is a quality from all eternity, 


And the Quran is 
created Word of God, repeated by our tongues, 
Dy our ears, written in our copies, preserved in 
arts, yet not simply a transient state (hal) in these 
he tongues, ears, etc.). And creating (takwin) is 


ity, of God Most High from all eternity, and it is 


ing of the World and of every one of its pam 


is not the thing created, according to %@ 
) And Willing is a quality of God Most # 


He is seen, not ina place or in a directior 
Borthe joining of glances or the placing 
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4 


(ikhtiyar*) for which they are rewarded or punished, and 
the good in these is by the good pleasure of God (ridaj 
and the vile in them is not by His good pleasure. * 

And the ability to do the action (istita‘a) goes along 


with the action and is the essence of the power (qudra) 


‘ah 
4 


by which the action takes place, and this word 
means the soundness of the causes and instrument ar 
limbs. And the validity of the imposition of the 
(taklif) is based upon this ability and the creature has not 
a task imposed upon him that is not in his power. 

And the pain which is found in one who is t 


as a consequence of being beaten by any man, and the 


state of being broken in glass as a consequence of 
ing broken by any man, and such things, all that is cr 
by God, Most High, and the creature has no part 
creation and a slain man is dead because his 
time (ajal) has come ; and death exists ina slain man 
is created by God Most High, and the appointed | 
is one. 

And that which is forbidden (haram) is : 
sustenance (rizqg), and each one receives his own 


tenance whether it consists of permitted or of forbidden 


things ; and Jet no one imagine that a man shall n 
his sustenance or that another than he shall eat hi 
tenance. 


And God leadeth astray whom He wills and guideth 
aright whom He wills, and it is not incumbent upon God 


u 


Most High to do that which may ‘be best (aslah) fo 
creature. 


‘The punishment of the grave for unbelievers and for 
the 


some rebellious ones of the believers, and the bliss of 


appointed 
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t in the grave, and the questioning by Munkar and 
s/established by proofs of authority. And the 
cening of the Dead (ba‘rh) is'a verity and the Weigh- 
Verity, and the Book is a verity and’ the Tank 
Sa verity, and the Bridge, al-Sirat, is ‘a verity, and 
den is a verity, and the Fire is a verity and they are 
ated, existing, continuing; they shall not pass away 
ir people shall not pass away. 

Migreat sin (Kabira) does not exclude the creature 
ves from the Belief (iman) and does not make 
mnbeliever. And God does not forgive him who 
mother with Himself but He forgives anything 
that to whom He wills, of sins small ( saghira’) 


id there may be punishment for a small an 
Or a great one, if it be not of the nature of, C 
g lawful what is forbidden, for that is 
And the intercession (shafa‘a) of the Al 
© excellent on behalf of those who commit: 
tablished, 

d those believers who commit great sins do 
jeternally in the Fire although they die wid 


(iman)y i is assent (tasdig) to that which cor 
-and ‘confession {igrar) of it. Then-as for 
nal), theylare) acts of obedience and gradually 
pase of themselves, but:belief does -not increase and 
Mot diminish. And Belief and Islam are one.*’ And 
ever assent and confession are found in a creature, 
that he should’say, I am a believer if God 


le 


do 
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The happy one sometimes becomes miserable and 
the miserable sometimes becomes happy,* and the chang- 
ing isin happiness and misery, and not in making happy 
and making miserable for those are, both qualities of God 
Most High, and there is no changing in. Him nor in His 
qualities.; . 

/» And in the sending of Apostles (rasuls) is an advan- 
tage and God has sent Apostles of flesh unto flesh with good 
tidings, warning and explaining to men the things of the 
world and of'faith} of which they have need. And He 
has aided them with miracles {mujizaty which break the 
order of nature.’ The first of the prophets (nab 
Adam and the last is Muhammad, upon both of them 
Peace ! A statement of their number has been |! 
down in several traditions, but the more fitting c 
that there should be'no limiting to. a number inn 
them ; God Most High has’ said, ‘Of them are +! 
concerning whom We have’ recited to thee, and of t! 
are those;concerning whom We have‘not recited t: 
And there is no security in a statement of number a2 
there}, being entered: among’ them’ some that are 
them, or of there being excluded from them some that 


of them. They all give intelligence concerning God Most 


_High, are veracious/and sincere,“and ‘the most cx 
of the Prophets is Muhammad—Upon him be Peace! 


y The Angels are servants'of God and work according 


sto His commands, They are not described as m 
line or feminine, 

The God has books which He. has revealed to His 
Prophets, and in them are High commands and His pro- 
mises. 
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Regions, is a verity. 

y Wonders (Karamat) of the Saints (Walis) are 
and a Wonder on the part of a Saint appears 
fa contradiction of the ordinary course of 
has passing over a great distance in a short 


eS 


tofneed, and walking upon the water and in the 
the speech of stones and beasts, and the warding 
fevil that’ is approaching, and the guarding. of 
is anxious from enemies, and other things of 
Kind: And’ such a thing is to be reckoned as 
n tiary miracle (nujiza) on behalf of the Apostle 
id by the Saint on whose part the: wonder appears: 
vident byit that» he is a Saint and he could 
=a Saint unless he were right in his religion 
and in abiding by the message ‘committet 


Oi: 


most excellent of mankind. after the pra 
‘Bakr, the Very Veracious (as-Siddiq), then ® 
é ider *(al-Farug), then Uthman, he of Two Ui 
fn-Nurayn), then Ali—the goodwill, of God bea 
Wheir Khalifates) were in this order; and 
é extended to thirty years ; then, thereafter, 
ind Princes, 
The Muslims cannot do without a leader (Imam) 
ill Occupy himself with the enforcing, of, their de- 
and in maintaining their boundaries and guarding 
eir frontiers, and equipping their armies, and receiving 
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their alms, and putting down'robberies ‘and thieving and 
highwaymen; and maintaining the Friday services and the 
Festivals, and removing quarrels that fall between crea- 
tures, and receiving evidence bearing on’ legal claims, and 
Marrying minors, male/’and female, and those who have 


no guardians, and dividing booty. And jit is neces 
that the leader should be visible, not hidden 


of Quraysh and not of any other. 


ren of Ali.) And it is nota condition that he shoul 
protected by God from sin '(isma),; nor that he shoul 
‘the most excellent of the people of his time, but it: 
condition that he should haye administrative al 
should be a good governor and be able to, carry out 
crees and to guard’ the restrictive ordinance (/uu 
Islam and to protect the wronged against hint who \: 
him. And he is not to-be deposed from the leade: 
on account of immorality or tyranny.! 

Prayer is allowable behind anyone whether pure 
asinner. And we give the salutation of peace to the | 
and to the sinner. 


And we abstain from the mention of the Companion 


‘(sahibs) of the Prophet except with good. 


And we bear witness that Paradise is for the te 


‘of whom the Prophet—God bless'him and give him px 
—gave good tidings of Paradise (al-asharatu-|-mub« 
‘shara). 
; And’ we ‘approve the wiping (imsh) of the it 
‘shoes (Khufjs) both at home and when’on journey. 
And we do not regard’ habidh'as forbidden, 


and expected 
fo'appear (muntazar), and that he should be of the tribe 
And he is not assigned 
exclusively to the sons of Hashim nor to the child. 
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And the Saint does not reach the level of the Pro- 
And the creature does not come to a point where 
mands and prohibitions and the details of the statutes 
r outward sense (zahir) fall away from him ; and 
ting aside’from these to the views which the People 
the Inner Meaning (hatin) assert is a deviation (ilhad) 
through unbelief. 

And feeling safe: from God is unbelief. And des- 
ine of God unbelief. And the rejection of the statutes 
f contempt for the laws is unbelief. And believing a 
ler (Kahin) in what he tells of the unseen (ghayb) is 
f. And what does not exist (ma‘dum) is known of 
Most High just as what exist (mawjud) is known of 
fim and it {i.e., what does not exist) is neither a thing 
) nor an object of vision (maran). 
And in prayer of the living for the dead, anddn 
ffered for them there is an advantage to themy# 
9st High answers prayers and supplies needs 
_ And what the Prophet has reported of the condition 
ast day (as-s@‘a). of the appearance of ad-D; 
and of the beast of the earth (cf. Revelations XIII, 1 
and of Yajuj and Majuj and the descent of Isa 4 
m and the rising of the sun in the West, that 


And the Mujtahids sometimes err and sometimes 
tk. “And the Apostles of mankind are more excel 
than the Apostles of angels : and the Apostles of the 
Is re more excellent than the generality of mankind ; 
the fenerality of mankind of the: true believers is 


excellent than the generality of the angels. 
TO OL) 
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A short creed by Al-Ghazzali as given by D. B. Mac 


donald 
300-307. 


in his Development of Muslim. Theolog 


"We say—and in God isiour trust—Praise belonze 


unto God, the Beginner, ‘the Bringer back, the Doc 
what ‘He’ willeth, the Lord of the Glorious Throne an 
‘Mighty Grasp, the Guider of Hischosen creatures | 
“right: path and) to the true way, the, Granter of ben 
‘to them after the witness to the Unity. (sawhecd 
»guarding their articles of belief from obscurities 0! 
and opposition, He that bringeth them to fol 
Apostle, the Chosen one (a+ Mustafa), and to imi 
itraces of his. Companions, .the most honoured, 


His aid and .cight guidance revealed to them in | 


essence. and His works by, His beautiful qualiuc 
mone perceives, save he who.inclines his ear. Hei 
Witness who maketh known to them that He in 
essence is‘One without any partner (shayik), Singk 
/Out any similar, Eternal without any. opposite, 
Without any like. He is One Prior (gadim) with 
‘before Him, from eternity (azali) without any beg 
abiding in existence with none after Him, to c 
(abadi} without any end, subsisting without 
‘abiding without termination.. He hath not cease 
He’ will not cease to be described with glorious epith 
finishing and ending; through cutting off of the age 


the terminating of allotted times, have no tule over | 
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is the First and Last, the External and the Internal, 
oweth everything. 
fe witness that He is not a body possessing form, 
jor'a substance possessing bounds and limits: He does 
semble bodies, either in limitation’or in-accepting 
m. He is not a substance and’ substances do not 
Him; and He is not an accident and accidents:do 
st in Him, nay He does not resemble an entity and 
ity resembles'Him ; nothing like Him and He is not 
anything ; measure does not bound Him and boun- 
sdo not contain Him ; the directions do not sur- 
)Him and’ neither the earth nor the heavens are On 
it sides of Him’): Lo, He ‘is seated firmly upon 
‘one (‘arsii), after the manner which He has said 
the sense in which He willed being seated firmly 
wa jWhich is far removed from ‘contact and ‘fixity | 
Deation and being established and being enveloped @ 
i moved. The throne does not carry Him 
hat carry it are carried by the grace of “His 
Stered by His grasp: He is above the Th 
dvens and above every thing unto the limit 
s,; with an aboveness which does not bring 
erto’the Throne and the Heavens, just as it} 
Make Him further from the earth and the Pleiad 
le is exalted by degrees from the Throne 
just’ as He is exalted by degrees from the eal 
6 Pleiades; and He, in spite of that, is near to every 
fyand is ‘nearer to a creature than the artery of his 
seks) (Q: 50 ? 15), and He witnesseth everything, since His 
‘does not resemble the nearness of bodies, just as 
mee does not resemble the essence of bodies. He 


4 
i 
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-does not exist in anything, just as nothing exists in Him 
He has exalted Himself far therefrom that a place 
contain Him; just as He has sanctified Himself f 
from that time should limit Him.) Nay; He was » 
He had created time and place and He is now above 
which He was above, and distinct from His cre 
through His qualities.. There. is; not in His essenc 
equal, nor in His equal His essence. He is far rem 
from change of state|or of place.,,Events have no 
-in Him, and mishaps'do not. befall Him. Nay, He 
-not cease, through His. glorious epithets, to be ! 
moved from changing, and through His perfect qualiti 
be independent of perfecting increase... The exis 
of His essence is known, by reason ; His essence i 
with the eyes, a benefit from Him anda grace t 
pious, in Abiding Abode,and a completion in beau 
from Him, through gazing upon His gracious face. 
We witness that He is living, powerful, comm 
ing, conquering, inadequacy and weakness befall Him n 
slumber seizes Him not, nor sleep. Passing away 
not happen to Him, nor death. He is Lord of the 
ble and the invisible, that of Force and that of Mi 
He possesses Rule and Creation and Command 
heayens are rolled in His right hand and the cre 
things are overcome in His grasp: He is separ 
creating and in inventing ;He is one in brin 
into existence and innovating. He created the cre 
and their works and decreed their sustenance 
theirterms of life not a. decreed thing escapes 
grasp and the mutations of things are not dist 
from His power ; the things which He hath decreed 
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/ reckoned and'things which He knoweth have 


known, comprehending that which ‘happeneth from 
the bounds of the earth unto the topmost heavens ; 
grain in the earth or the heavens is distant from His 
fwiedge. Yea; He knows the creeping of the balk ant 
| the rugged ‘ rock in a dark night, and He perceives 
ovement of the mote inthe midst of the air ; He 
ws the Secret and the concealed and has knowledge 
6 suggestions of the minds and the movements of 
Sthoughts and the concealed things of the inmost 
ts, by a knowledge which is prior from eternity ; He 
1as snot ceased to be describable by it, from the ages o 
ages, not by a knowledge which reviews itself ane 
sin His essence by atrival and: removal, 


@ Director of the things that -happen ; t thei 
come about in the world, seen or unseen, li 
hy small or great, good or evil, advantage or! 
‘Or diminution, obedience or rebellion, excep 
‘will. What He wills is, and’ what He wills not 
Not 2 glance of one who looks, or a slip of % 
inks is outside His will ; He is the Creator, the 
er back, the Doer of that which He wills. There 
) opponent of His command and no repeller of 
lis destiny and no refuge for a creature from dis- 
Him, and no <strength to a, creature to obey 
scept by His Will. Even though mankind and 
inn ‘and the Angels and the Shaytans were to unite 
tO Temove a single grain in the world or to bring it 


D ng 
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to rest without His Will, they, would be too weak for 
that. His Will subsists in His essence as one of Hi 
qualities ; He hath not ceased to,be described through 


it as a Willer, in His Infinity, of the existence of things 


at their appointed times which He hath decreed. 5 
they come into existence at their appointed times even a 
He has willed in His Infinity without precedenc 
or sequence. They happen according to the agre 
ment of His Knowledge and His. Will, without exchan 
or change in planning of things, Mor, With arrangin 
‘thoughts Ora waiting of time, and therefore one thi 
does not distract Him from another, « 

.. And we witness. that He is a Hearer and a 

‘He hears and sees, and no audible thing is distant 
His hearing and no visible thing is far.from His se 
however fine it may) be. Distance does not curta 
His hearing and darkness not dull,His seeing ; He 
without eyeball or eyelid, and hears without ecarhole 
ears, just as He knows without a brain and seizes 
out a limb and creates without an instrument, 
His qualities do not resemble the qualities of cre 
things, just His essence does misses the es 
of created things. 


And we witness that He Baap commandin 
bidding,» praising, threatening, with’a speech fro 
eternity, prior, subsisting in “His essence not rescmi 
the speech of created things. It is not a sound \\! 
Originates through the slipping out’ of air, or strikin 
bodies, nor is it a letter which is separated off by cl 
down. lip or moving a tongue. And the Quran and T: 
(the law ‘of Moses) and’ the Injil (the Gospel) and 
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bbur (the Psalms) are His books revealed to His Apostles. 
ad the Quran is repeated by tongues, written in copies, 


ais 


Preserved in hearts: yet it, in spite of that, is mic subsist- 


hout: a letter, just as the pious see the essence of God, 
an the othet world, without a substance or an attribute. 


And since He has those qualities, He is Living, Know- 
g Powerful; a Willer, a Hearer, a ‘Seer, a Speaker, 
ough Life, Power, Knowledgé, Will, Hearing, Seeing, 
s peech; not by a thing separated from His essence. 
ie We Witness that there is no entity besides Him, ex- 
i) What’ is originated from His actions and proceed§ 
P His justice, after the most beautiful and perfect a 
plete and just'of ways. He is wise in His actionsyy 
n His determinations ; there /is! no analogy between 
Hustice andthe justice Of creatures, since’ tyrann 
c Beivable i in the case Of a creature, when he deals 


Property jn another besides Himself, so that 
Everything ‘be 


1. 


Y Himself, and’ there was not ‘along with Him ‘any other 
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than He. So He originated the creation thereafter, b: 
-of manifestation of His power, and verification of 
which had preceded of His Will, and of that which 
in eternity of His Word; not because He had lack 


for the first time and in imposing of duty—not of ne 
.—and He is generous in benefiting ; and well-doine 
gracious helping belong to Him; since’He is able to | 
‘upon His creatures different kinds of punishment 
‘test them with different varieties of) pains and ail 
.And if He did that, it would be justice on His part 
would not be a vile action or tyranny in Hin 
rewardeth His believing creatures for their acts of obed 
‘by a decision which is of generosity and of promi 
not of right and of obligation, since no particular 
towards anyone is incumbent upon Him, and tyran 
| inconceivable in Him, and no one possesses a right a 
Him. And His right to acts of obedience is binding 


stongues of His prophets, not by reason alone. But 
and they brought His commands and forbiddings 
they have brought is incumbent upon the creation. 
the apostolate belongs to the Apostle, and that God sen 
unlettered Qurayshite prophet, Muhammad, with 
Apostolate to the totality of Arabs and foreigners and J 


and men. And He abrogated by his law the other la 


excellent over the rest of the prophets and made him 


‘the creatures because He has made it binding through t 
sent Apostles, and manifested their truth by plain mirac! 
promisings and threatenings. So, belief in them as to w! 


The Second Word of Witnessing is witnessing | 


except so much of them as He confirmed; and made h 


or need of it) And He is gracious in creating and in making 
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Sof Mankind and declared incomplete the Faith that 


id except God’ so long as there is not joined to that a 
img to the Apostle, which is saying, ‘Muhammad 
Apostle of God. And He made obligatory upon the 
fon beliefin him, as to all which he narrated con- 
cemming the things of this world and the next, and that He 
oul d not accept the faith of a creature, so long as he did 
bebelieve in that which the Prophet narrated concerning 
@iter death, The first of that is the question of 
and Nakir ; these are two awful and terrible beings 


Cause the creature to situpinhis grave, complete 


and what is thy religion (din), and who is thy Pro: 
iihey, are the two. testers in the grave and theig 


lieve in the punishing of the grave—that it is 
Ad) that its judgement upon the body and th 


@yin the Balance—it is with the two scales am 
the magnitude of which is like unto the stages 


fof the weight of motes and mustard seeds, to shownthe 
ude Of its justice. The leaves of the good deedsmywill 
ced in a beautiful form in the scale of light ; and then 
© will be weighed down by them according to the 
of their degree with God, by the grace of God! 
@ leaves of evil:deeds will be cast in a vile form into 
of darkness; and the Balance will be light with 
em through the justice of God. And that he should 
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_ believe that the Bridge (a/-Sirat) is'a Verity ; it is a bridge 


stretched over. the back of Hell (jafannam), sharper than 
a sword and finer than a hair. The feet of the unbelievers 
slip upon it, by the decree of God, and fall with them into 
the Fire. But the feet of the believers stand firm upon it, 
by the grace of God, and so they pass into the Abiding 
Abode. And that he should believe inthe Tank (had), 
to which the people shall go down, the Tank of Muhammad 


‘ from which the believers shall drink before entering the 
Garden and after passing the Bridge. Whoever drinks of 


it a single draught will never thirst again thereafter 
breadth is a journey of a month ; its water is whiter tha 
milk and sweeter than honey; around it are ewe: 
numbers like the stars of heaven ; into it flow two c 


from al-Kawthar (Q. 108). And that he should believe in 


the Reckoning and in the distinctions between men in 


him with whom it will go hard in the Reckoning and | 
to whom compassion will be shown therein, and him who 


enters the Garden without any reckoning,—these ar 
honoured (mugarrab). God Most High will ask whom 
He will of the prophets, concerning the ‘carrying o/ 
message, and whomsoever He will of the unbelic 
‘concerning the rejection of the messengers ; and He 
ask the innovators (mubtadis) concerning the Sunna ; 
the Muslims concerning works. And that he should bel 
‘that the attestors of God’s unity (muwahhids) will be brouy! 
forth from the Fire, after vengeance has been taken 


‘them, so that there will not remain in Hell an attestor of 


‘God's Unity. And that he should believe in the intercessi 


(shafa‘a) of the prophets, next of the Jearned (ulama), nex 


of the Martyrs, next of the rest ‘of the believers— 
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g to his dignity and rank with God Most High. 
he who remains of the believers, and has no inter- 
: , Shall be brought forth of the grace of God, whose 
fe Might and Majesty. So there shall not abide eternally 
the Fire a single believer, but whoever has in his heart 
fe weight of a single grain of faith shall be brought 
Orth therefrom. And that he should confess the excellence 
‘Gompanions—May God be well pleased with them ! 
their rank ; and that the most excellent of mankind, 
ithe Prophet, is Abu Bakr, next Umar, next Uthman; 
pyAlim—May God be well pleased with them ! And that 
should think well of all the Companions and should 
eithem as God, whose are Might and Majesty, has 
)them and His Apostles. All this is of that which 
dediin'traditions from the Prophet and in narrative 
the followers. He who confesses all this, relyin 
is of the people of the Truth and the Company 
na, and hath separated himself from the bandl 
and the sect of innovation (bid‘a). So we ask 
fection, certainty and firm standing in the & 
or us and for all Muslims through ‘His compam 
‘He’. is the Most ‘Compassionate !—and may 
& of God be ‘upon our Lord Muhammad and) 
ehosen creature. “4 


: 
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Brief etetoh of Shaikh. Ata Sithindi’s life as given 
by Fazlur Rehman i in. his Selected Letters of Shaikh A 
Sirhindi, p. 73 (Karachi 1968). . 
{ ii nf “Shaikh Ahmad 'Badrial-Din Abul Barakat al-Faru 
was born on, 14 Shawwal, 971 AH. (1563 A.C.) at Sirhi 
Gi in East Panjab), a town which was built by the order 
Firoz Shah Taghlaq to facilitate the shipments of revenu 
to Delhi. His father, ‘Abd al-Ahad, was a spiritual 
disciple of the famots| Qadiri- Sufi} “Abd al-Qudcus 
Gangohi ‘and his son Rukn al-Din. Before his affiliation 
to tne Nagshbandi order, Shaikh Ahmad was in Chis 
and Qadiri traditions. He began his education by memoris- 
ing the Quran, After this he started his studies with hi 
father, and a little later ‘completed his courses in Kalam 
Philosophy, Hadith, etc. ; successively under Kamal Kash 
miri. He then began to teach at Agra, then Capital o! 


India, and also to write a mumber of treatises and 
commentaries on Sufi doctrine and Kalam. Among these 
_ early treatises the most important are Ma‘arif Ladwiya 
(Sufism and Kalam), Risala Tahililiya and Risala fi ithbat 
al-nubuwwah, In his Sufi thought he expounded the 
' doctrine of the Unity ef Being on which he also wrote 


' some poetry as he confesses later in his Maktubat. Th 
latter two treatises were reactions against the Shia in 


fluence generally and especially at the court and against 
the philosophical scepticism of the two brothers Abul- 


finally he died at Sirhind on 28-2-1034 A.H. (10 December ; 
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idl and Faidi whose influence on Akbar was one of the 
contributory factors to the crisis of orthodox Islam 
> court. , 

| He is better known as the Renovator of the Millennium 
fujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thani). His was thelife of storm and 
as has generally been the case with great religious 
His bold criticism of the Moghal Emperors and 
Irreligious character resulted in his ‘detention’ (nazar- 
ai) and ‘internment’ (habs); his health failed and 


oe 
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The Creed of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi as given 
by Fazlur Rahman in his beaks Letters of Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi, pp. 65-71. 

Shaikh Ahmad’s Kalam is of far less importance 
than his brilliant, bold and original doctrine of mysticism 
which.may, with justice, be said to take the place of 
Kalam—Theology with him. Certainly, as we shall see, 
his original contribution to Kalam-problems is directly 
related to and originates in his mystic teaching. !n 
general, the Shaikh exhibits a great distrust of the purely 
rational activity of the human mind and _intellectu 
disciplines like metaphysical philosophy and mathematic 

which he lashes with uncompromising scorn. Philoso- 
phers earn the titles of ‘fool’, ‘stupid’ and ‘deprived « 
God’s grace’ for their heresies concerning God and Hi 
Attributes and for their deterministic view of God a: 
the World. Ibn al-Arabi’s teaching which tallies wit! 
that of the Philosophers on all these points must also | 
rejected, although respect ought to be shown to his person 
since he did not base his findings on pure reason but o: 
mystic experience. This is because the philosopher 
by subjectively setting up their own reason as the safe 
criterion of truth, trifle with God ; but the mystic, even 
when in error with regard to his findings, tries to find 
truth in objective experience, 


On the subject of God and His Attributes, Shaikh 
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in pursuance of his concept of asl-zill, affirms 
existence of the Divine Attributes : these are not 
ely conceptually distingvishable from God's Essence, 
the philosophers and the Mutazilah assert, but are 
fMally and ‘externally’ distinguishable. These are co- 
prnal with the Essence of God, and like His Essence, 
Sot intrinsically knowable (bi-chigun). Yn themselves 
y are sO unique that their comparison (munasabat) 
he attributes of the creatures is unconceivable. All 
D livine attributes are eternal, atomic and changeless. 
§ consider the attribute of knowledge. The Mutazilah 
the philosophers, in the interest of 
fice free from change, 


keeping God’s 
have denuded it of all attri- 
Ss. Some theologians (the Asharites) have affirmed the 
bute is eternal, nevertheless its relations to different 
ts of knowledge are 


different and successive. But 
fhis affirmation of successive relations really necessary? 
fid if the relations are different, can the Attribute itself 
free from change ? 

God’s knowledge, Shaikh Ahmad, is 
fomic, eternal moment, and with one indivisible act 
hole process of time and an entire spatial multi 
ty is ‘laid bare’ {inkishaf basit) before God. ita 
Stantancously related’ to all the infinite particular 
‘and time. In order to illustrate the phenome 
haikh Ahmad cites an example from grammar. We 
n knows what a word (Kalima) is, he mstantan 
ows all it implies, viz,, it can be a noun ora 
reposition; it can be triliteral or quadrilitera 
a diptote or a triptote ; it can be present, 
future, etc, If this example is not absolutely perf 


according to 


, 
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is because it has been taken from the human sphere. For 
an Infinite Being what difficulty is there in comprehend- 
ing the entire multiplicity, as multiplicity, by a simple 
atomic stroke of knowledge. 

God’s Knowledge, therefore has a single, unchang- 
ing relation to all objects of knowledge ; affirmation o! 
different relationships is neither desirable nor needed 
From the point of view of the creatures it is possible to 
speak of different relationships of the Divine Knowledge 
with different things. But this is because creatures are 
finite and in time, and, therefore, their mode of under- 
standing the relationship of the Divine Knowledze 
with successive and multiple objects can only be the mode 
of different and successive relationships. 

As with His Knowledge, so with God’s Speech and 
Creative Act (takwin). His Speech is a single, indivisible 
eternal Word embracing in its atomic being all the multi- 

plicity and diversity of positive and negative commands, 
Inspirations and Revelations. The Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Quran are not literally the Word ; t 
are rather manifestations, emanations and effects (taja/li, 
tanazzal, ather) of God’s eternal and inexhaustible specc! 
From the point of view of us humans, again, the Quran 
must remain the final, consummated Word of God, but 
from God’s point of view it is only the index of His 
speech. 


Equally eternal and indivisible is the Creative Act 
of God which brings into existence the entire diversity of 
the universe, even as the Quran says : ‘And We com- 
manded but once like the twinkling of an eye’ (54 : 50). 
Thus even the creative command has no diversity of re- 
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ra 


Honship, although again, from our human point of 
BW, every new thing or event must appear to demand a 
ish “relationship. But really the multiplicity of the 
nid is not the Act of God as such but effects of His 
ernal Act. Al-Ashari did not understand the matter 
he described the creative activity of God as some- 
fhing Originated (hadith) and thus relegated Creativity 
im the realm of the eternal Attributes of God to the 
m of contingency and change. So also is the case 
h the dictum of the sufis who pretend to have arrived 
l@ knowledge of God’s Act as reflected in the mirror of 
acts of the contingents. What they arrive at is not 
ie unfathomable Act of God, but rather the effects and 
ifestations of it. 
=) What is the relationship between the Act of God 
dithe human action ? The question touches upona 


, that every vol 


hl-al-Sunna say’that the voluntary actions of n 
the realm of Divine Power with. regard to 


another way, viz., through attachment (to. the act) and 
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“appropriation (of it). Then follows a, criticism of 
Ashari. According to his formulation of the solution, 
the human will has no direct efficacy with regard to the 
act ;itis God who produces the act entirely—althou 
He does so after man has willed the act and not bei 


predestinarians who say that the) attribution of the act 
"man is metaphorical, not real) that the attribution of | 
“act to the human agent is real, nevertheless, his den 
the efficacy of the human will in the producting « 
“act is really a doctrine of (or qualified) determinism 
‘that is why it has been justly characterised as ‘mode 
‘determinism’ {al-jabr al-mutawassit). 

Then the views of Abu Ishaq al-Isfraini and Ab 
al-Bagillani are mentioned. According to the latt 
efficacy of the human will is only with regard to 
‘description of the act as distinguished from its produc 
‘inasmuch as itis to be described as obedience 
obedience (to God)’, i.e., the production is God 
responsibility is man’s (because of his act of will) 
Shaikh Ahmad says, is unintelligible, for how can 

"assume complete responsibility without having pro: 
the act ? According to Abu Ishaq (whom the S 
‘cites with approbation), on the other hand, the h 
‘action is the product of the collaboration 
powers, the human and the Divine. This view, \i 
_ two contributory causes should produce an effect, i 
legitimate. Shaikh Ahmad maintains that althoug! 
* will is efficacious in the production of the act, b; 
" causal fact alone, does not become a moral act. Fo 


it. Although al-Ashari maintains (in opposition to the 


something else is needed, a moral criterion for judgement 
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judgement is something which ‘follows upon’ the act 
ind is rooted in the human situation. 

S) The efficacy of the human will is, then, beyond 
doubt “even though this be hard upon al-Ashari.’ But 
has only brought us face to face with the crux of the 
lé matter. Wehave said that both man’s volitional 
ey and the efficacy of Divine Power and Decree 
da) collaborate in the actions of man. But what are 
terms Of this collaboration and, further, does 
im come to assume total responsibility for his 
ms ? Shaikh Sirhindi’s answer to this question; 
touch brief,seems to me quite new in the history of 
Muslim, ethical thought, and giyes for the first time, 
Aime and content to the orthodox formula, Explain- 
Meaining of the Decree he says : 
weeYou should know that Ahl al-Sunna believe in the 
6) Decree and Determination and say that all good 
Vil, sweet and bitter is by the Divine Determinatigy 
ar) means production and bringing into existence ai 
fobvious that the producer and originator of ¢ 
thing is God the Glorious—There is no God but Hem 
ator Of everything. He (alone) be worshipped. 
! ‘Now, the Mutazilah and the Qadrites have 
Sthe Divine Determination and Decree and have 
Mthat the acts of men are due entirely to the poweme 
en. They argue that if God ordains evil and then pum 
les) people for it, this would be injustice on His pal 
lory be to Him. : 
‘This is sheer ignorance on 
Wivine Decree does not take away the power and 
choice of man: He has decreed that it shall be up to 


how 
voluntary 


their part. For the 
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man to choose to act or not to act {in a certain \ 
in brief, God’s Decree itself is the cause of human 
choice, it has brought about the power of ci 
in man (muhaqgiq al-ikhtiyar) rather than ren 
it. (The Mutazilite conception of the Divine Dc 


is contradicted even by (the freedom of) God’s act 
for God’s actions—in view of His Decree—would either 
~and*so He Himself will : 


necessary or impossible. . . 
be free’. 

God is not master-player pulling ‘the strings « 
human puppets from behind the screen. ‘On the con 


4 


‘He has provided for man the world-stage to act ir 


therein. On this view, God and man are not two 
‘co-ordinate with one another. The Divine Power i 
a co-runner with man on the course of world-hi 
Rather, it provides the conditions for free human act 

its collaboration with man isin the sense that it be! 
like a matrix, a conditioning, maturing, formative ; 

for the human will, purpose and endeavour. And 

human actions without this matrix will be inconcei 

man is asked to recognize this situation. In th 


God’s power is the supreme powe r, the condition sinc 


non of man, and all man does may be attributable 


but to regard God as Man and substituting Himsc! 
- the human race is ethically the most dangerous mis: 


ing of reality. On this score Shaikh Ahmad again : 
‘mands the philosophers and the Sufis, including, of c: 
Tbn Al-Arabi, for advocating a relentless determinisn 
confounding God with man. 
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